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THE PEIRCE SCHOOL. 


STORY OF ONE OF THE LEADING COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By John H. Sinberg. 
When the editor of Printers’ 
InK asked me for a contribution 
to the School Edition, it was but 
natural that m- first thought 
should be of the Peirce Schooi, be- 
cause of the 
high standing 
and prominence 
it has attained 
during its exist- 
ence of over thir- 
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scrap book and initial catalogue 
and perused everything in my pos- 
session, 

When Doctor Peirce started his 
school, in 1865, business education 
was practically a new and untried 
field. In looking over the yearly 
announcements which he publish- 
ed, it is interesting to observe how 
his course of training grew and de- 
veloped in response to the needs 
and require- 
ments of busi- 
ness men. It is 
evident that his 
idea was to find 
out what young 





ty-seven years. people should 
I called on Mr. know and what 
Louis B. Mof- training they 
fett, the business should have in 
manager, who order to make 
welcomed heart- them acceptable 
ily the repre- to those who 
sentative of the were to employ 
Little School- them. 
master. When I A story of 
explained my Peirce School 
errand, Mr. necessarily 
Moffett brought means a_ story 
out a number of of its founder, 
scrap books, Doctor Thomas 
neatly pasted May Peirce, A. 
and numbered, M., Ph.D., for 
containing sam- his strong 
ple advertise- personality is 
ments, etc. oe ¥, . Stamped upon 
“If I were Tuomas May Perece, A.M. Pa.D. ¢very — depart- 
to commence Founder of the Peirce School, Phila. ment of the in- 
telling you the stitution. 


story of Peirce School, it would 
doubtless take much longer 
than either of us anticipates, and 
even then I might overlook some 
important information. There- 
fore, just help yourself, and, after 
you have looked through this ac- 
cumulation of printing, if you still 
lack details, please command me,” 
said Mr. Moffett. 

I then started in with the first 





Doctor Peirce was a born teach- 
er, and prior to the establishment 
of the school which bears his 
name, taught in the public schools 
of Philadelphia, being Supervising 
Principal of the Mount Vernon 
Grammar School for a number of 
years. Therefore when he estab- 
lished the Peirce School, he 
possessed sound “judgment and 
ripe experience which qualified 
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_him to exercise proper diligence 


and care in the selection of instruc- 
tors. One of his strongest charac- 
teristics was a keen knowledge of 
human nature and he was able to 
read men at a glance, and to this 
fact may be attributed in a large 
degree the institution’s great pro- 
gress and phenomenal success; 
the faculty of Peirce School being 
like one large family, everything 
moving with smoothness and en- 
tire harmony. So well and care- 
fully were the Doctor’s plans laid 
and carried out that from its very 
inception, in 1865, Peirce School 
assumed a position in the front 
rank of the commercial colleges. 
A systematic business training, 
coupled with a sound and practical 
English education, is the keynote 
of Peirce School, Philadelphia. 
During the past year there were 
registered upon its roll sixteen 
hundred students. It has a faculty 
of thirty teachers. It occupies the 
second, third and fourth floors of 
the magnificent Record Building, 
situated in the business heart of 
the city, and containing twenty 
rooms with a floor space of nearly 
12,000 square feet. Its graduates 
are among the leading business and 
professional men throughout the 
country, and its name stands for 
the highest standard in commer- 
cial] education in the United States. 
A great believer in the fruitful- 
ness of publicity, Doctor Peirce 
early inaugurated a system of ad- 
vertising which laid the foundation 
for the unqualified success which 
has since crowrred his efforts; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
much of the success achieved by 
this school is traceable to the ju- 
dicious use of printers’ ink. 
Peirce School advertises exten- 
sively, using all the Philadelphia 
dailies during the opening of the 
school season, and running cards 
which occupy space of fifty lines 
to one hundred lines double 
column. It also carries announce- 
ments varying. from a quarter page 
to full pages in almost every pre- 
paratory school and college paper 
within a radius of one hundred 
miles of Philadelphia. A tone 
of cleanliness, refinement and 
straightforwardness pervades the 
which assures the 


reader that what he reads is so. 

The Peirce Schoo! commence- 
ments are held annually in the 
latter part of December. The 
Academy of Music, which has the 
largest seating capacity in Phila- 
delphia, is selected for the occa- 
sion, and a speaker of national 
prominence is secured to deliver 
an address. While the exercises 
and the engaging of a speaker are 
not for the specific purpose of 
getting publicity, yet, from an ad- 
vertising man’s viewpoint, no bet- 
ter way could be conceived to se- 
cure such desirable advertising. 
Peirce School secures men who 
are most conspicuous in the public 
eye. Among the famous men who 
have delivered addresses at these 
commencements are the names of 
threé who have held the office of 
Chief Executive of the United 
States, Benjamin Harrison, Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Others are Thomas B. Reed, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Robert J. Burdette, 
Andrew Carnegie, Max O’Rell, 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew, John 
Wanamaker, Charles Emory Smith 
and Webster Davis. These com- 
mencements are events of great 
importance in Philadelphia, the 
Academy of Music always being 
packed to the doors, and the news- 
papers invariably making a special 
feature of the occasion. 

We have read of many business 
concerns, as well as individuals, 
who pride themselves upon the 
medals and prizes received at ex- 
positions, but there are not many 
educational institutions that can 
show such an array of prizes as 
Peirce School possesses. It was 
the recipient of a medal and di- 
ploma for excellence of method at 
the Centennial Exposition, held in 
Philadelphia in 1876. The Na- 
tional Export Exposition, held in 
Philadelphia in 1900, presented the 
school with a diploma and a medal, 
It was awarded a gold medal at 
the Paris World's Fair, held in 
1900, being one of only five com- 
mercial colleges in the United 
States to receive such recognition; 
and at the Pan-American Buffalo 
Exposition Peirce School was one 
of the six schools selected by the 
Director of Education to represent 
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the interests of business education 
in the United States. 

All the literature which ema- 
nates from Peirce School is busi- 
ness-like, straightforward, with a 
practical and solid ring in it. The 
Peirce School catalogues and year 
books are models of their class. 

One of the school’s chief charac- 
teristics is conservatism and strict 
adherence to business principle. It 
does not “guarantee” positions; 
it promises to aid graduates to se- 
cure them, but the demand for 
Peirce-trained people is unprece- 
dented, and, even with the in- 


creased enrollment of students, 
cannot be met. ; 
The watch-words of Peirce 


School are “progress” and “prac- 
tical thoroughness.” 

Ever keeping abreast with the 
times, Peirce School, during the 


past year, established an adver-. 


tising course, which, besides af- 
fording a thorough preparation to 
those who desire to enter the field 
as advertising agents and special- 
ists, is intended to meet the re- 
quirements of merchants, manufac- 
turers and other proprietors who 
are advertisers of their own busi- 
ness, and of salesmen, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, clerks and 
other employees who wish to in- 
crease their earning capacity. 
Peirce School found it expedient 
to establish this department be- 
cause it recognized that advertis- 
ing has become essential to the 
success of most business enter- 
prises. 

- +o 
ADVERTISING AND SUC- 
CESS 
The prediction was often heard 
that a reaction, sweeping and ef- 
fective. would set in against the 
bulk of newspapers made huge by 
advertising. It was asserted that 
the business of giving publicity to 

affairs was being overdone. 

But, as the Cleveland Leader 
points out. hardly a glance at the 
papers and magazines is required 


‘to show that the prediction was 


utterly wrong. Year by year, 
month by month, the business 
widens and strengthens. More 
money and ingenuity are lavished 
upon ‘advertising to-day than were 
ever before devoted to that phase 
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of business. Even the great in- 
dustrial trusts have not been able 
to do without it. 

This is simply the recognition 
of the general success of the ad- 
vertising principle. Notwithstand- 
ing all the faults and follies which 
have been’ connected with adver- 
tising, in the Untied States and in 
other countries, the net result has 
been a vast and immeasurable 
widening of the wants of civilized 
man and an equally enormous ad- 
dition to the volume of trade, the 
employment of labor and the scope 
of great industries. 

It has been learned that public- 
ity regarding whatever is new, or 
especially attractive and useful in 
the world of business, actually 
creates commerce, and is one of 
the mainstays of industry. Civil- 
ization grows and rises by increas- 
ing wants. It is largely built up 
and supported by desire for better 
things, for the latest improve- 
ments in all the comforts, con- 
veniences and appliances of life. 
Advertising spreads, multiplies 
and quicken wants, and hence it is 
a very important agency in keep- 
ing the wheels of progress mov- 
ing. It is folly to think that such 
a force will ever cease to operate, 
while society is organized in its 
present form. 

Moreover, in. the long run and 
in the broad sense, advertising 
furthers the success of merit. It 
tends to the survival of the fittest. 
It is the work-fellow of enter- 
prise, and enterprise goes hand 
and hand with improvement. The 
ablest producers, the most efficient 
distributors, are the natural ad- 
vertising leaders. They have most 
reason to push their business and 
most ability to see the best and 
most effective ways of doing so. 
The exceptions are hardly numer- 
ous enough to be considered. 

The discreditable and stupid 
methods of the knaves and fools 
who have besmirched advertising, 
just as they meddle with every 
other great human interest, have 
not stopped its growing success. 
It has been confirmed in its posi- 
tion as one of the most important 
and significant phases of modern 
business, by the widest possible 
tests of time and place. 
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Great Record for March 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL carried more columns of adver- 
tising in March, 1902, than any month in its history. March, 
1901, record was surpassed by 254 columns of advertising. 


The Journal Ran 1,367 Columns. 


«a> This is more advertising than was carried by any Daily and Sun- 
day paper combined, in Minneapolis, counting five big Sundays. 

















Sworn daily average circulation of the Journal 
for March, 53,005. 


Foreign Advertising Department. 


C. J. BILLSON, Manager. 


New York Office, - - 86, 87, 88:Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office, * 307 & 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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THE SCHOOL ADVERTISING 
PROBL 


By Joel Benton. 


The peried around Easter, and 
subsequent to it, brings to mind by 
the vacation thereia the enormous 
interest that is commercial (as well 
as more than commercial) in the 
schools of the nation. 

I am writing without a scrap of 
statistics in respect to the amount 
of capital involved in the complex 
educational systems of our coun- 
try, but everybody knows that it 
is immense. The growth of pri- 
vate schools and academies within 
a generation does ‘not probably 
present so striking a story, to be 
sure, as that of many other busi- 
nesses, but it is owing to the fact 
that the public school has magni- 
fied itself everywhere, and made 
itself pretty nearly what the old 
academy was even in the feature 
of being a coliege preparatory. 

In fact the public school, when 
it requires pupiis outside of its 
local territory, is a direct rival to 
the academy in its whole business. 
It has for some years now absorbed 
so much of the academy’s earlier 
patronage, local and elsewhere, 
that an academy or private school 
in these newer days must exert it- 
self briskly and untiringly to get 
patrons, and to hold its own 
against so much competition. 

The question therefore natur- 
ally arises what can an academy 
or a first-class private school do 
to gain the public’s attention? It 
has—I might have said—not only 
the public school but the commer- 
cial college and the technological 
institute to contend with, as well 
as with the rival of its own species. 

I can think in asking this ques- 
tion of but one way to answer it. 
And that is it must throw out no 
ordinary illumination and it must 
not hide its light under a bushel. 

This means that it must adver- 
tise, and do so in a way that shall 
prove intelligent and fruitful of 
business results. 

But, if you look carefully at the 
typical school advertisement, you 
will see its striking feature is con- 
ventional monotony. In almost all 
other businesses the methods of 
advertising are various. The read- 


ing matter itself in a paper or peri- 
odical is not more differentiated 
than the general advertising page 
adjacent to it. But if you examine 
a column or more of school notices 
you will find that they are quite 
brief and say very little—and that 
they all say only three or four 
things. In fact they are as much 
alike as the separate white beans 
in a bag. 

_ What you get from one of them 
is the name of the school, the 
statement of its being a boarding 
or day school or both or a college 
preparatory, the place which con- 
stitutes the school’s postoffice ad- 
dress and the name of the princi- 
pal. Sometimes the year of its 
establishment is given and occas- 
sionally a suggestion is appended 
to the effect that those who wish 
further particulars should “send 
for a pamphlet or catalogue.” 

The reader rises from such a 
uniform display of advertising 
with some wonder and confusion. 
He wonders if all schools are real- 
ly precisely alike in every particu- 
lar and if he is a parent or guar- 
dian he will be confused in de- 
termining which one is best. 

Now it must be that a thorough- 
ly good school has certain feat- 
ures which can bear dwelling upon 
and placing befoie the public. The 
healthfulness of its location; the 
beauty of its environment; the at- 
traction of its rooms; the spacious- 
ness of its grounds; the fire proof- 
ness of its buildings; the excel- 
lence of its board; the purity of its 
water supply; the lecture and 
church privileges that are at hand; 
its famous alumni and alumnae; 
and the methods of its study and 
teaching should at least yield 
something to enliven an advertise- 
ment that would be read with in- 
terest. 

It may be that some of these 
things are referred to in the 
catalogue which the reader is 
sometimes asked to solicit. But 
this hardly fills the bill, People 
forget to send for the catalogue or 
don’t care to, when they have no 
hint of what is in it—since the 
dullness and formality of a barren 
advertisement will not arouse them 
to this exercise of activity and the 
use of a postage stamp. 
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There are more 
Tribunes sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 
limit of the City 
of Minneapolis, 
thanall the other 
local English 
daily publica- 
tions combined. 

See report of the 


Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers. 
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ADVERTISING A_CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Advertising a correspondence 
school resolves itself into two 
propositions: getting into touch 
with prospective students and se- 
curing their enrollment by means 
of proper literature and follow-up 
schemes. 

There are three principal aven- 
ues of approach to the student: 
Through selected mailing lists, 
through newspaper advertising 
and through magazine advertising. 
- A correspondence school can 
hardly consider the mailing list as 
anything more than an adjunct to 
its advertising campaign. While 
in some special cases excellent lists 
of names may be secured from ad- 
dressing companies or letter brok- 
ers it is in general preferable to 
build up a mailing list of actual in- 
quiries. In any case the mailing 


list used should be the permanent 
property of the advertiser, and its 
value—the character of the names 
and the results reasonably to be 
expected from working it—should 


be pretty definitely known. News- 
paper advertising may include the 
use both of want ad and regular 
advertising columns. One form 
of advertising much used by some 
correspondence schools is likely to 
‘arouse the antagonism of many 
who are trapped into answering 
it. This is the “deceptive” want 
ad, which, adroitly worded, and 
purporting to offer employment, 
invites replies as a basis for secur- 
ing names of parties interested in 
the subject taught in the school.» 

Although the rates are some- 
what higher, much better results 
may be expected from advertising 
in “Instruction” or “Business 
Personal” divisions of the want 
columns, since replies received 
through these usually indicate a 
genuine interest. 

In magazine advertising both 
the amount of space and the num- 
ber of mediums used wilt™Hepend 
on the appropriation that tan be 
made. The question of mediums 
must be given very careful thought 
by the advertiser who intends to 
place his own advertising. Not 
only amount of circulation but also 


its character must be ascertainéd. 
A medium which to a school of 
mining engineering would bring 
excellent results might prove val- 
ueless for an institution teaching 
journalism, music or drawing. 

The correspondence schools now 
most successful and best known 
began their advertising in a mod- 
est way, using small spaces in 
small but well chosen lists of pub- 
lications. 

Promoters of new _ schools 
should plan for a persistent cam- 
paign, beginning on a scale which 
can be carried out without lessen- 
ing mediums or decreasing space, 
and growing with the expansion 
of business. 

After the school has been placed 
on a secure footing it is well to de- 
vote a certain fixed percentage of 
its earnings to advertising. 

Over advertising is a possibility. 
A half or quarter page well de- 
signed and devoted to bright, 
crisp, pointed, convincing argu- 
ment is more effective than two, 
three or four pages of closely set 
matter going into details which 
should be left to the prospectus. 

Replies to inquiries received 
from newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising must be attractive and 
convincing—they must clinch the 
business—secure the student's 
registration. 

Sending too many pieces of 
printed matter in the first commu- 
nication is a common mistake. A 
prospectus accompanied by a con- 
cise and interesting letter is the 
best combination possible. 

Don’t promise too much in the 
prospectus. Don’t presume on the 
credulity of its readers. Any corre- 
spondence school that has any bus- 
iness to exist at all has enough 
points of merit in itself to make a 
strong story without any exag- 
geration whatever. Claim to do 
just what the school can do and 
emphasize the great value of that. 

Follow-up literature should be 
used persistently but judiciously. 
To attempt to follow up every in- 
quiry until business is done with 
the inquirer (as advised by some 
irresponsible “follow-up enthu- 
siasts”) would be shecrest non- 
sense. 
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A HIGH CLASS TWO-CENT NEWSPAPER 


Circulation Statement 


Detailed Statement of the. Newark Evening News for 
the months of January, February and March, 1902. 
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Sunday 
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Net Total .... 1,261,265 | 1,195,386 |1,307,555 | 








se | popular price 
— 48,510 49,808 50,290 
Net M’thly Aver. 45,728 46,079 46,318 of two cents. 














Gain over 1901 | 2,782 3,729 3,972 








baad ° New Year’ 8. 
Actual Net Circulation During First Quarter of Year, 1902, 
3,764,206. Daily Average, 49,529 Net. 


(2 Samples, waste, unsold and returnable copies not included in this statement, which 
is the actual net circulation. 
Total run during Jan., Feb. and March, 1902, 3,974,990. 
Daily Average, 52,303. 
State or New Jersey, County oF Essex, ss : 
WILLIAM P. HENRY, bein: guern. de d says that he is the Business 
Manager of the NEWARK ‘EVEN NEW. the o— given statement of the 


during the first thd 
year ending Monday, March 3ist, ‘wa is we 


Subscribed and sworn to before me aes First nlare of April. A. D.. ah, 
[u. 8.) S$. F. DODD, Notary Public. 








M. Lee Stare Manager General Advertising 


TRIBUNE BUILDING BOYCE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, fil. 
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THE “MOTHER,” “UNCLE,” 
ETC., APPEAL. 


By Joel Benton. 


The avenues to the door of per- 
suasion in the human heart are 
certainly manifold if not as num- 
erous as “the leaves that strew 
the brook at Vallumbrosa,” and 
shrewd advertisérs are past mas- 
ters in finding them out. 

One of these which has long 
been worked it would be interesting 
to “key” if there were any practi- 
cal way to do this. I mean—as 
perhaps my title indicates—the ap- 
peal certain advertisers make to 
early home associations in pre- 
senting their goods. For one in- 
stance, there is “the pies like 
mother used to make.” 

This does, of course, for the 
mince meat somebody offers. and 
it is supposed by the advertiser 
that the mere suggestion that the 
paterfamilias is going to get his 
mother’s cookery back again upon 
his table, by buying this mince 
meat, will persuade him to make 
the purchase. But does it really 
make any one think of the old 
mansion or cottage in which he 
was born, of the well-sweep or 
penstock near the door, and of the 
little school house not far away 
where he carried the aforesaid pie 
for his noonday lunch? I very 
much doubt it—but I should like 
to know. 

I notice that in the advertise- 
ments that work the maternal mar- 
ket, no picture of the mother is 
given. Her hands are, however, 
sonietimes represented as stretched 
out over the pie or over the cake 
made by the home-like baking 
powder. This discretion is evi- 
dently well, for keen remembrance 
on the part of the reader as to the 
familiar features of his dearest rel- 
ative would quickly disillusionize 
any dream of the past which an 
attempted portrait tried to evoke. 

With the “uncle,” however, 
since one may have many “uncles,” 
and several whom he has not seen 
very often—the case is different. 
Any antique old fellow will sum- 
mon one’s “uncle” up. So we fre- 
quently see his portrait presiding 
over an article offered for sale. He 
is of course a rustic and back- 


woodsy, and has gray whiskers as 
well as clothes dating back to the 
days of the elder Harrison’s and 
the Polk administrations. 

This, I think, describes fairly 
well the “Uncle Josh’”’ who is the 
patron advertising saint of certain 
well advertised buckwheat cakes. 
Just why “Uncle Josh’ should 
bake them instead of “Aunt 
Jerusha” is not quite clear, though 
there are of course men cooks. 
Perhaps somebody’s “Uncle Josh” 
was very fond of buckwheat cakes 
and so was honored for his prefer- 
ence for a brand that had superla- 
tive qualities. But does his pic- 
ture, and its suggestions, really 
draw custom to his recipe for the 
cakes or the ingredients that go to 
make them? I wish I knew, but I 
am afraid this is one of the things, 
as Dundreary used to say long ago, 
“no fellow can find out.” 

But our parents and avuncular 
relations are not the only fulcrum 
of relationship the advertisers 
draw upon. The venerable “Aunt” 
is also in evidence. Only yester- 
day morning I saw a huge emblaz- 
onment on a hoarding telling of 
“Aunt Hannah’s Hair Tonic” and 
how it actually does everything 
that all hair tonics are invariably 
said to do. If she had been “Aunt 
Celia” or “Aunt Maud” or had any 
one of the poetical pet names, it 
would have struck a jarring note 
and would have been worthless as 
a drawing card. But the “Han- 
nah” is perfect. It really suggests 
the requisite antiquity. So, if the 
tonic is as good as its name, one 
may say there is nothing more the 
matter with the vaunted remedy 
than there is “the matter with 
Hannah.” 

Considering how much it costs 
to print this big hoarding legend, 
it is certain there is strong faith 
somewhere in this appeal to an 
aunt whom many of us once had. 

But perhaps the best of the © 
women abettors to a proprietary 
sale is our old friend “Lydia Pink- 
ham.” What draws us to her is 
her friendly, benignant expression. 
She looks upon us as 1f she made 
it her life business to do some one 
in our family some good. Her 
beaming glance is restorative, even 
before she proffers her medicine. 
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WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


The following letter from J. F. Conrad & Co., of St. Louis, re- 
garding the St. Louis Chronicle, is self-explanatory, and should be 
read carefully by every advertiser interested in that section. The 
letter was sent to a well-known advertiser, hence his name is not 
published : 





Established 1874. 


J. F. CONRAD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS WHOLESALERS 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


3 Branch 7TH AND LOCUST STREET, Branch 
— ST. LOUIS, MO. ae 


St. Louis, April 3, 1902. 
DEAR Sir: 

It is with great pleasure that we recom- 
mend the St. Louis Chronicle as an advertising 
medium, especially in the field in which we 
have tried it—that of advertising groceries. 
During the month of December last we had re- 
turns that were almost startling, securing two 
hundred and some odd requests for our grocery 
catalogue, each inclosing a 2c. stamp, and all 
this out of four insertions in the month, the ad- 
vertisement measuring 50 lines by two columns. 

The Lesan Advertising Company’s repre- 
sentative, Martin V. Kelley, who is handling 
some of our business, says this is without pre- 
cedent in his experience, considering the space 
used and the low cost of the publicity. 

These are facts, and we still have the evi- 
dence in the shape of the original inquiries. 


Yours very truly, 


J. F. CONRAD & CO. 
Per R. E. RICKSEN, Mgr. Mail Order Department. 











The guaranteed daily average sworn-to circulation of the St. 
Louis Chronicle for March, 1902, was 51,336 copies. 

Advertisers considering using the St. Louis Chronicle should 
not lose track of the fact that it is one of the four successful news- 
papers comprising the Scripps-McRae x -¥ 

The others are the Cincinnati Post, the Cleveland Press and 
the Covington (Ky.) Post. 

ese four newspapers havé a combined circulation of over 
315,000 copies daily, and is olfered advertisers at,less cost than is 
— to obtain from any other list of newspapers in the United 
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COLONEL WRIGHT'S 
METHO 


DS. 


St. John’s School, Ossining-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., is one of the old- 
est boys’ military schools in the 
country, for it was founded in 1843 
by Mr. Marlborough Churchill. 
Originally its purpose was that of 
fitting scholars for West Point, 
and as the military school idea was 
wholly new at the time it was es- 
tablished, it soon became very pop- 
ular and famous. Many of Mr. 
Churchill's cadets gained admis- 
sion to the United States Military 
Academy and subsequently won 
distinction in the Civil War. 

In 1869 the founder, having 
amassed a fortune with the school, 
transferred it to Dr. John B. Gib- 
son, who retained the military sys- 
tem and, through his social and 
personal influence, gave the insti- 
tution an enviable place in the re- 
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erecienntine aM and Art. All expenses 
soecsea ty tuition fee Write for catalogue. 
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gard of the fashionable world. For 
many years it had a “waiting list.” 
When an educational establishment 
is fortunate enough to have boys 
waiting to step into the places left 
by graduates, it has little need of 
paid advertising. Therefore, dur- 
ing the forty-and-odd years of 
management by Mr. Churchill and 
Dr. Gibson, St. John’s spent al- 
most nothing for publicity. It 
was “advertised by its loving 
friends.” In the course of time, 
however, other and better equipped 








’ schools inevitably arose. Then the 


patronage of fashion was bestowed 
elsewhere, and when Dr. Gibson 
died, about five years ago, St. 
John’ s had ceased to be profitable. 
From the time of the Doctor’s 
death until it was recently taken 
in hand by Colonel Charles J. 
Wright, the school was practically 
a ruined institution. 

Colonel Wright has been identi- 


fied with several military schools 
since he left the service at the close 
of the Civil War, and has more 
than once used advertising as a 
stimulant for run-down establish- 
ments. During the past winter he 
has been busy remodelling and 
modernizing the institution, and 
lately he began advertising, pre- 
paratory to rehabilitating it by 
methods that have proved success- 
ful in other instances. 

“My first experience i building 
up a neglected school was with the 
military academy at Peekskill in 
1869,” he said to a Printers’ INK 
reporter. “This school had been 
very successful in other days, but 
had been permitted to decline, and 
when I took hold of it there were 
but seven boarding pupils left. 

“In those days, of course, adver- 
tising was in its swaddling clothes, 
and the methods that I used were 
very different indeed from those I 
am using with St. John’s. There 
were few magazines, their circula- 
tion was comparatively restricted, 
and their influence as advertising 
mediums was practically nil. 
Few of them took advertising 
at all, in fact, and school cards 
were almost unknown, even in 
those that did accept paid an- 
nouncements. When the school 
had been remodelled I began to 
run ads in daily newspapers, using 
three-line cards with nothing but 
the name of the school, its location 
and other formal information, and 
placing them so that they covered 
a wide territory. In order to at- 
tain the results possible with a 
half dozen monthlies to-day it was 
necessary to spread the ads from 
Boston to San Francisco, and it 
took a great number of papers— 
how many I do not remember. 
With catalogue and follow-up mat- 
ter this campaign cost about $2,- 
000, and was successful. I got be- 
tween ten and fifteen requests for 
literature every day while the ads 
were running, and for months 
afterward—yes, years—this pub- 
licity brought results. School ad- 
vertising was more of a novelty 
then. My catalogue was a fine one 
for those days, for I filled it with 
specially made wood engravings. 
Being new, it created an extremely 
favorable impression. Think of 
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AT HOME THE CALL Is || 
: STRONCEST , 
exceeded the amount oe our 
guns “py more than 25 cent. | 
W We wore more than satisfied with “1 
: 1. ® 
Clothiers. 
“T can heartily recommend it as 
the best advertising medium in the 
city, as has i 


my b im 
sixty percent more than the preced 
ro. swrieh improvement attribute 


advertising in the Ca...” 
JOE ROSENB BERG, 


San vrencers pereaia "House 
in Ladies’ Wi 


—— 


“T have closed @. a_two years’ con- 

tract with. the San Francisco Ca... 

The paper has eatistied me that it 

reaches the people and draws trade.” 
. A. RUCKER, 

Swift ift Specific Company. 


“I do uot see how it is possible for 
the general advertiser to = ~44 San 
Francisco and ignore the 

MAHIN A ADVERTISING co. 
Jobn Lee Mahin. 





“We can definitely trace results. 
Our records convince us that there is 
no better advertising m medium on the 





Guaranteed Daily Circulation in Excess of 


60,000 Copies 


The CALL’S Circulation Records are ogee to legitimate adver- 
sers. It guarantees an average daily circulation in excess of 
60. 000 copies. 


The CALL prints more inches of Display Advertising every 
month than apy other San Francisco Morning Paper. 
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it! For a single steel engraving of 
the building, used as a frontispiece, 
I paid $120. It was a picture not 
so large as this five-dollar halftone 
in my present catalogue, and not 
nearly so artistic, but it paid, for 
it was novel. 

“My second experience in the re- 
building line was with a military 
school at Cornwall, which I now 
own. That was thirteen years 
ago. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been spent upon the 
grounds and buildings, but the en- 
terprise had never been properly 
managed. By that time the day of 
the monthly magazine as an adver- 
tising medium was beginning to 
arrive, and I used all the leading 
ones—Harper’s, Scribner's, the 
Atlantic, the Century and others. 
I also used the dailies, for they 
were still effective. The cam- 
paign combined both the old meth- 
ods and the new. and was also 
thoroughly remunerative. I circu- 
lated 2,000 copies of an elaborate, 
well-illustrated catalogue, and had 
sixty boarding pupils when the 
first term began. The cost was 
about the same—$2,ooo—and both 
schools have prospered ever since. 

“That is about the cost of ad- 
vertising a school to-day—$2,000. 
That amount will cover the initial 
expense of making a new school 
known, and as much ought to be 
spent upon it every year until it 
can command a waiting list, or is 
so well exploited by former pupils 
that new ones come to it unsolicit- 
ed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
- space has increased in cost, the ex- 
pense of a campaign is about the 
same. The money is merely dis- 
tributed in different ways. To- 
day it is possible to reach the 
classes of people who send their 
children to private schools through 
a small list of monthly mediums, 
while the dailies that were so pro- 
fitable in the seventies are of little 
value. Last year, upon the advice 
of a friend, I ran a card in the 
New York Tribune, but it brought 
almost nothing in the way of satis- 
factory replies. The Tribune is 
still an excellent medium for ad- 
vertising day schools in New York 
City, but does not seem to reach 
the boarding school clientele. Yet 
in the old days it was the staff and 
scrip of the school advertiser. 
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“Magazines are the school me- 
diums of the present. They go 
everywhere. With about the same 
amount of money that one former- 
ly spent in dozens of daily papers 
it is ‘possible to reach the same 
numbers and the same classes in a 
half dozen monthlies. For the 
present I am using Munsey’s, 
Leslie’s, Centusy,. Cosmopolitan, 
Outlook, Harper's, Public Opin- 
ion, Scribner's, International 
Monthly and Review of Reviews. 
All of these, with minor excep- 
tions, are bringing satisfactory 
quantities of replies, but there is a 
quality to the replies. Munsey’s 
brings the most in numbers, with 
the Review of Reviews next. 
Many of those from the former 
are either postals from children 
and the idly curious, or requests 
for catalogues and rates from peo- 
ple who do not feel able to afford 
our annual fee—$soo. But we 
get pupils through Munsey’s, and 
another school in which I am in- 
terested, with a fee of $350 and 
$400, gets excellent returns from 
this magazine. The Review of 
Reviews brings a better quality, 
and the Outlook is also very good. 
The International Monthly was in- 
cluded upon the recommendation 
of the Ayer Agency, and has been 
the weakest on the list. The At- 
lantic is not on my present list, 
but I shall probably add it later. 
Formerly it was a fine medium, 
and I do not doubt but it is still 
so. So far the campaign has been 
somewhat light, as I have been 
busy getting the school itself into 


ape. 
“In all of my periodical adver- 
tising I have held to the formal 
school card. The present ads are 
of two styles—two inches with an 
etching of the school, and a half- 
inch card with iess matter. These 
are alternated, the smaller being 
printed about twice to the larger’s 
once. I think it advisable to have 
the larger one appear in three or 
four mediums every month. It is 
hardly necessary to use novel de- 
vices or large space to &ttract at- 
tention to classified school cards 
in recognized mediums, for people - 
go to the school pages in such me- 
diums for information as to the lo- 
cation of schools, The real effect 


















is produced by catalogue prospec- 
tus and letters. I have always made 
a point of having as fine a cata- 
logue as I could get, commen- 
surate with cost, using straightfor- 
ward language and making no at- 
tempt to be sensational or ‘up-to- 
date,’ as it is called. Our present 
catalogue has forty-eight pages 
and twenty-two fine halftone views 
of the school and grounds. Its 
chief aim is to give an entirely ad- 
- equate idea of the school in both 
words and pictures, and to answer 
any questions that may occur to 
anyone selecting a school for boys. 
it gives the courses of study in de- 
tail, telling just what a boy of cer- 
tain age will be taught, what it 
is designed to do for him mentally, 
and what it leads to in higher edu- 
cation. It gives a list of what he 
needs in the way of clothing, tells 
where and how to purchase it, 
outlines his work, amusements and 
side trips to points of historical 
and scientific interest along the 
Hudson, enumerates the honors 
that are offered for extra work 
and tells of our methods of edu- 
cating him physically. It has a 
list of references—140 persons 
scattered all over the United 
States—who may be asked for in- 
formation regarding our standing 
and methods, and this is reinforced 
with letters of commendation, the 
names of our board of visitors— 
officers of the United States Army 
and Volunteers—and our trustees 
and faculty. 

“We key our ads by requesting 
that applications for catalogues be 
addressed to different members of 
the faculty, as, ‘Address Principal 
for catalogue,’ or ‘address Super- 
intendent,’ or ‘Address William 
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Addison Ranney, Principal.’ It 
is possible to get many variations 
thus, and the scheme is usually 
very effective in indicating where 
replies come from. 

“Experience and _ considerable 
tact are needed in taking care of 
replies from school advertising. As 
I have said, we get postals from 
children who buy a dozen and send 
for advertised articles indiscrimi- 
nately. We seldom answer a post- 
al request unless we are sure that 
it comes from some one who is 
really interested. Letters are sent 
by the people wliom we find worth 
while, and they are usually upon 
monogram paper or business letter 
heads, or have an address which 
gives an idea of the writer’s re- 
sponsibility. We always send per- 
sonal letters to inquirers. Some 
schools make a practice of send- 
ing form letters, but we find the 
personal reply most satisfactory. 
When an inquiry comes from New 
York City or some point within 
easy distance of Ossining, we in- 
vite a visit to the school, 

“Our best advertisements, how- 
ever, are former students. In 
other schools I have had many 
boys from South America. The 
first who came was sent by direc- 
tion of the President of Venezuela, 
who recommended one of our es- 
tablishments for military educa- 
tion. That pupil subsequently sent 
us others, and we have had them 
ever since. Business houses in 
New York City sometimes recom- 
mend American schools to Span- 
ish-American correspondents. I 
once tried a card in a South Amer- 
ican paper, but got no returns, and 
have never done any advertising 
there.” 
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TOAMBITIOUS ADSMITHS 


Apply by postal card for the pamphlet just issued, telling 
the conditions of the PRINTERS’ INK prize 
forth the terms and showing the fifteen 
efforts thus far submitted. as well as the 


gained the recognition necessary for a final consideration 
when the awards are declared. The 
free to any address on application to 


PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 
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SARGENT FOOD CHOPPERS. 
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is used in the recipes themselves, 


“but the word “Gem-chopped” is 


In exploiting an article that is an integral part of each one. A 


sold through retailers, a manufac- 
turer has choice of two general 
methods—advertising to consum- 
ers direct, with efficient placing of 


full description of Gem Choppers 
is given in preface, and at the 
head of each blank page 1s a small 
outline picture with a phrase or 


goods, or advertising to the trade,¥two of argument. 


supplementing the campaign with 
literature to be distributed by deal- 
ers. 

After experimenting with both 
methods in advertising their Gem 
Food Choppers, Sargent & Co., 
151 Leonard street, New York, 
have settled upon the latter as best 


This cook book is rather expen- 
sive, and the demand for it has 
been so great that dealers have 
been requested to limit its circula- 
tion to those who actually buy 


machines. Small slips bearing 
single recipes are supplied in 
abundance, with dealers’ names 


N suited to their requirements. Gem printed upon them, and these serve 
Choppers are comparatively new in™to cause inquiries for the book. 


the market, and when general me- 
diums were used in the beginning 
of the campaign some months ago, 
the firm had difficulty in referring 
inquirers to dealers who could 
show goods, especially in remote 
™ districts. There are no trade re- 


These slips are printed in many 
different forms, each with a recipe, 
a picture and a bit of argument. 
Sargent & Co. make a point of tell- 
ing their advertising story briefly, 
in attractive typographical dress, 
telling it often and never telling 


strictions to prevent the establishyit twice in precisely the same 


ment of a mail order business, but 
the firm believes that dealers should 
be given the benefit of their ad- 
vertising.~ Therefore space in 
trade journals is used to gain their 
attention, supplemented with mail- 
ing cards; and when the goods 
are put in stock by a dealer, he is 
supplied with neat slips containing 
4 Trecipes, as well as copies of the 
“Gem Chopper Cook Book.” 
This last is a handsome volume 
of 96 pages, bound in limp cloth 
“and containing more than 200 re- 
cipes for dishes which require a 
food chopper in their preparation. 
The range is wide, for the chop- 
pers can be used in dozens of 
ways. The book was. especially 
compiled for Sargent & Co. 
Janet McKenzie Hill, editor of the 
Boston Cooking School Magazine. 
Every recipe is practical, having 
been tested. This is an essential 
point, for cheap advertising cook 
books are distributed by experi- 
enced housewives. Every fourth 
page is left blank for additions by 
‘\ the owner, while beside each re- 
cipe is a list of ingredients needed 
‘in making the dish. This little 
convenience saves time in consult- 


ing the book. Women usually goto # 


cook books for suggestions, an 
often select a dish according to in- 
™“ gredients at hand. No advertising 


words. 

While the campaign is still ex- 
perimental, it is probable that gen- 
eral mediums will be taken up 
when the Choppers 
thoroughly introduced. Advertis- 
ing in dailies in the vicinity of 
Rochester, Binghamton and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where the goods are 
kept in stock by local dealers, has 
been very productive of results. 
Mailing lists have also been tried, 
but were unsatisfactory. Out of 
500 names purchased from an 
agent, about one-third were use- 
less, matter being returned’ by 
postmasters. 


tee 
SPEAKING OF DATA 
Much of the data advertisers need 
concerning newspapers could be secured 
readily enough if publishers kept their 
circulation books in a form readily dis- 
closing the data required. The fact 
that advertisers themselves have been 
unable to determine, until recently, just 
what they wanted to know has prevent- 
ed the clear analysis of figures, which 
might otherwise have been forthcoming 
long before this time. Mr. Rowell has 
done valiant service in arriving at a 
certain basis for determining circula- 
tion, but it is not analyzed sufficiently 
to suit the general advertiser. The data 
required by the Association of American 
Advertisers is really the kind of knowl- 
edge the advertiser should have to act 
economically and_ efficiently.—Charles 

. Bergstresser, Wall Street Journal. 





Goo» ‘Illustrations will help your ad— 
but it’s the talk you give that brings the 
trade.—White’s Sayings. 
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A PLEA FOR THE JOBBER. 


TUGETHER WITH A FEW REMARKS 
ABOUT PRICE CUTTING. 


Tue Omeca Cuemicat Co., 
Bert M. Moses, Sec’y and Treas. 
New York, April 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ ink: 
| inclose herewith an article in which 
I hope you will find enough merit to 
warrant you in giving it a place in 
Printers’ INK. he subjects discussed 


‘are burning questions to the advertiser 


as well as to the wholesale and retail 
trade. What I have written will per- 
haps stimulate some discussion and lead 
to an eventual solution of the price 
cutting problem. We don’t sell to re- 
tailers. We sell only to jobbers. 

Bert. M. Moszs. 

The two big problems in busi- 
ness to-day are— 

How to advertise, and 

How to distribute goods. 

It is, as a matter of fact, com- 
paratively easy to create a demand 
quickly. : ‘ 

Bold advertising, in which a 
little wisdom is mixed with the 
boldness, will send people into the 
stores for the advertised goods in 
a hurry. 

It can be said as a truth that it 


_ is much easier to get the people 


interested than to get the dealer in- 
terested. 

There are really only two ways 
to distribute goods. 

One way is to sell to anybody 
with money in hand or with ap- 
proved credit. 

The other way is to sell only to 
the jobber or wholesaler. 

The modern tendency is to kick 
the jobber out of business. 

He is said to be the fifth wheel 
of a wagon—an unnecessary evil 
—a middleman whose profit be- 
longs of right to the consumer—a 
relic of past business methods fast 
going into innocuous desuetude. 

The jobber may be doomed to 
pass away. 

He may be to some manufac- 
turers and retailers an intermedi- 
ary whose usefulness is gone. 

But to Omega Oil and to the 
Omega Chemical Company the 
jobber has been a fast friend, a 
staunch supporter, a prompt col- 
lector of money, a detective, an as- 
sistant whose aid is valued in the 
highest degree. 

He has fought for us, aided us, 
stood by us and to-day points us 
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out as a model for others to pat- 
tern after. 

Don't imagine for a minute that 
the Omega Chemical Company 
sticks to the jobber for anything 
except a purely selfish reason. 

And don’t imagine, either, that 
the jobber upholds us except for 
the reason that he knows it is 
money in his pocket to do so. 

There is no sentiment in busi- 
ness. 

Money is at the beginning and 
end of every commercial transac- 
tion. 

* * 7 


The first importance of the job- 
ber to the manufacturer is that he 
collects the money in bits and sends 
it to the manufacturer in chunks, 

The jobber may not get paid for 
all Omega Oil he sclls to the re- 
tailer, but the Omega Chemical 
Company gets paid for all Omega 
Oil it sells to the jobber. 

That’s worth thinking about real 
hard. 

The jobber learns quickly when 
counterfeit goods are put on the 
market, and we have frequently 
been put upon the track of rascals 
imitating Omega Oil through our 
cordial relations with the jobbing 
trade. 

When it came to prosecuting the 
rascals in the courts, the jobbers 
helped to silence or send to jail 
those miserable scalawags who 
steal away names and reputations. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit the 
jobbers have been to us is shown 
in our latest product—Omega Oil 
Soap. 

This article has never been ad- 
vertised. 

But when we sent out letters to 
the trade, telling about our Soap, 
an order came by return mail from 
nearly every jobber in the coun- 
try. 

This, to us, seemed remarkable, 
because not a jobber had had a 
call for the Soap when the orders 
were sent to us. 

On top of it all, we are as- 
sured by the trade that every sales- 
man had been instructed to talk 
Omega Oil Soap to the retailer, 
and use his best endeavors to get 
ihe Soap in the retail stores. 

This is done in a_ reciprocal 




































































spirit in return for our cordial 

support of the jobber’s right to a 

fixed place in the business world. 
+ * - 


By sticking to the jobber in the 
most arbitrary way, we have never 
had to employ a salesman. 

Omega Oil has been sent to the 
jobber in big lots, and the jobber 
has distributed it around in little 
lots. 

Every druggist in,the territory 
which we cover, so far as we have 
been able to learn, has our Oil in 
stock, and it has been put there for 
us by the jobbers. 

How much money we have saved 
by not employing a salesman® is 
of course impossible to compute, 
but the saving must surely be tre- 
mendous. 

In the case of Omega Oil Soap, 
an altogether new article, the job- 
bers have stocked in advance. 

They are to-day ready to supply 
the very first call made upon them 
for it. 

We shai! not lose a sale through 
the ordinary hesitancy of the trade 
in stocking a new article. 

It would have cost us thousands 
ef dollars to employ clever sales- 
men to go around and introduce 
the Soap, 1f our relations with the 
jobber had not been so cordial and 
friendly. 

* * * 

Our plan has its bad features, 
to be sure. 

Every cutter and department 
store in the country is our enemy. 

It is galling to establishments 
like Macy’s, Siegel, Cooper & Co., 
Bloomingdale Brothers, Abraham 
& Straus, Loeser & Co., and other 
similar concerns throughout the 
country, to have us turn down 
their orders, aud compel them to 
go to the jobber like other retail- 
ers. 

Some of them substitute, some 
damn with faint praise. 

But most of them advertise 


~. Omega O:1 at a big loss to them- 


selves thinking in this way to 
force us to sell them direct. 

For instance Omega Oil has 
been advertised a number of times 
as low as 15 cents; again at 19, 
24 and 26 cents. 

This gives the impression to the 
retailer that we sell to those cut- 
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ters at a price so low that the 
cutters make a profit on their sales. 

But the cutter doesn’t do any- 
thing of the kind. 

The lowest price at which any 
jobber ever got Omega Oil is 28% 
cents a bottle. 

Just how cheap the cutter can 
buy of the jobber we have no 
means of knowing, but as the job- 
ber is in business to make a profit, 
he certainly does not sell the cutter 
at less than the 28% cents that he 
himself has to pay. 

Now, when a cutter sells Omega 
Oil at 15 cents, he is certainly out 
of pocket at least 14 cents on each 
bottle so sold. 

This loss is charged to advertis- 
ing, it is said, but it is rather ex- 
pensive advertising. 

The Omega Chemical Company 
can withstand the fight better than 
the cutter. 

We get our profit on what he 
sells at a loss. 


* e + 

The cutter stamps his name all 
over the package of Oil when he 
sells it. 

He even goes so far, in some in- 
stances, as to remove the outside 
wrapper. 

In each instance he thus disfig- 
ures the package so that the small 
retailer cannot buy up a supply and 
then sell the goods over his own 
counter at a higher price. 

The small retailer has to pay the 
jobber 33 1-3 cents a bottle, and he 
is to be commended for getting all 
he can of the cutter for 15 cents. 

We encourage him in this. 

We say to him: 

“Go ahead and buy all you can. 
Then bring in the mutilated pack- 
ages, and we will exchange them 
for perfect packages.” 

This action on our part is the 
most substantial evidence we can 
offer that the cutter is not our 
friend, and his slaughter of prices 
is something we will go as far 
toward stopping as we know how. 

The Omega Chemical Company 
offers a standing reward of one 
thousand dollars in cash to anyone 
who will produce evidence that 
during the past three years we 
have sold, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any Omega Oil to a cutter 
or a department store. 














The amount could be just as 
safely increased to ten thousand 
dollars, beeause we have made no 
such sale, and no one can earn the 
reward. 

+ om 

Our sympathies are with the 
bona fide, straightforward jobber 
and retailer. 

The cutter is an element in trade 
that occasions an éndless chain of 
annoyances that no concern, how- 
ever shrewd, has been able to elim- 
inate. 

The world is holding its breath 
to shout itself hoarse at the genius 
who shall solve the problem of 
price cutting. 

The retailers have tried it. 

The wholesalers have tried it. 

The manufacturers have tried it. 

All together have tried it. 

But price cutting goes on from 
bad to worse, and the end cannot 
be seen with a telescope. 

* . om 

The strange, paradoxical feature 
of the situation is this: 

Any ignoramus can build up a 
big trade if he cuts prices lower 
than anyone else. 

But it takes a smart man to sell 
goods’at a profit in the face of the 
cutter’s opposition. 

And yet the logical ignoramus 
is not an ignoramus at all, for he 
is making money, while the smart 
men are finding their trade slip- 
ping away. 

+ * + 

The opportunity for money-mak- 
ing that the cutter destroys would 
run into millions of dollars if pro- 
perly grasped. 

It is the advertised articles that 
are cut, and it is the advertised 
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articles that have the biggest sale. 

The advertiser goes to work, 
pays out money in streams to 
create a demand, and then nearly 
all the profits that would pile up in 
answer to that demand are thrown 
away by price-cutting. 

The certain profits, so ruthless- 
ly passed by each day in every 
line of trade, would make a big 
fortune—big enough in twenty- 
four hours to fill my pockets so 
full of cash that I could retire 
from the patent medicine business 
richer than any man ever became 
in that business in all his lifetime. 

The dear public gets the benefit, 
to be sure, but tne benefit by right 
belongs to the thousands of honest 
retailers who sell the goods. 


Rut— mM, Meets, 


WuHuitE space has been recom- 
mended for all forms of advertis- 
ing except the poster. Few bill- 
board advertisers seem to know 
that it is attractive in out-door 
publicity. The matter on most 
stands, great or small, is crowded 
to within three or four inches of 
the margin, and the main effort is 
to get lettering as large as the 
space will hold. Billposters, how- 
ever, know that a one-sheet upon 
a three-sheet space, “blanked in” 
with white or a light color, is more 
conspicuous than any three-sheet, 
while the simple design surround- 
ed with wide margins is no less 
effective upon the boards than in 
newspapers or magazines. Silence 
is always a safe quantity in con- 
versation, and white space is al- 
ways admirable in advertising. 
When in doubt, use white space. 











No Other City So Well 


Covered by 


‘No city in America is so well covered b 
, poper as Washington is by The Star,’’ 
PRINTERS’ INK and the American 


owell, of 


Directory. He adds: 


One Paper. 


one news- 
r. Geo. P. 


says . 
Newspaper 


‘‘Any man picking the best list of papers for adver- 


tising any given article, high-priced 


low-priced or me- 


dium-priced, would place The Star on that list every time.” 
; M. LEE STARKEE, Representative, > 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 


Boyce Building, 
Cuicaeo. 
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A STATE NORMALSCHOOL’S 
PERIODICAL. 

The Farmington Normal is the 
official publication of the State 
Normal School at Farmington, 
Maine. It is published by the 
teachers and pupils six times a 
year—in February, March, May, 
June, October and December—has 
at present twenty-four pages of 





_ ordinary magazine size, and con- 


tains news of the school and its 
alumni, papers on school methods 
and other matter of interest to 
students and graduates. It is 
comparatively new, for the first 
number appeared last October, but 
has secured a foothold and is be- 
ing supported to an extent that 
assures success. The subscription 
price is one dollar. 

The February number contains 
several thoroughly live papers. 
Professor Wilbert G. Mallett, writ- 
ing upon  “Superintendence,” 
shows that in the present exact 
supervision of the industrial world 
is found the keynote of the 
whole country’s activity; that men 
with breadth of view sufficient to 
plan work by years, rather than by 
days or weeks, are the leaders in 
all successful enterprises, and that 
the supervision of schools calls for 
such men as loudly as does the 
supervision of steel or oil syndi- 
cates. He believes that the most 
vital weakness of our present 
schools system—and particularly 
that of the rural schools of Maine, 
with which he is more familiar— 
is this lack of intelligent, far-see- 
ing supervision. Too much de- 
pendence upon grades and routine 
teaching rather than upon methods 
which take the individuality of 
each pupil into account and give 
instruction best fitted to personal 
aptitude and limitations. Teach- 
ers need to know the personelle of 
pupils, and superintendents must 
know their teachers. Teaching 
for mere spectacular effect and 
“show” purposes is of little lasting 
benefit to pupils, however much it 
may please parents. Results that 
are worth while are only secured 
by teachers who have self-respect- 
ing friendliness toward pupils, and 
who teach each day, by individual 
methods, the things that will best 








fit into a perfect and complete 
ee adapted to the single pu- 


pil. 
This publication offers the sug- 
gestion and groundwork of a very 
valuable advertising medium for 
State normal schools. At first 
glance there would seem to be 
little need of advertising an insti- 
tution supported by the State for 
the purpose oF training teachers, 
but when the matter is gone into 
in detail several advantages appear. 
First, is that of pride in the school 
as an institution. State normal 
schools permit of various degrees 
of excellence. An institution that 
is famous for advanced methods 
can draw pupils from every part 
of its own State and from outside 
States as well. The gain in fees 
counts for little, but the gain to 
the school and the State is im- 
measurable. A State normal 
school can be made the medium 
of the best and most lasting kind 
of State advertising. Graduates 
who go forth to other fields, even 
though bound by no ties of State 
pride, can be made champions of 
the State and the school by adop- 
tion. A school publication keeps 
them informed of the school’s 
work and progress, and is instru- 
mental in attracting new pupils 
from all parts of the country. Such 
a publication is also valuable as 
municipal advertising for the town 
in which the school ‘is located. A 
school that brings between 200 and 
250 students to a town as residents 
eight months in each year is an im- 
portant institution. The sums an- 
nually spent for board, lodging, 
clothing, books, necessities and 
luxuries by that number of stu- 
dents can hardly be less than $100 
per individual, and is more likely 
to aggregate $250 or $300. Those 
who know the value of a factory 
employing but twenty-five persons 
in a town of this size will appre- 
ciate the leavening power of $25,- 
000 to $75,000 upon stores, board- 
ing houses and the entire town. 
The actual expenditure, however, 
is as nothing compared with the 
graduates who go forth to the 
whole Union each year, and who 
are advocates for the school, the 
town and the State, and, further- 
more, such an institution raises the 

















intellectual and social standards of 
the town, and is of infinitely more 
benefit than any factory could ever 
be. 

A periodical like the Farmington 
Normal gives individuality to a 
normal school, quickens the inter- 
ests of students and assures the 
friendship and active support of 
graduates everywhere. When a 
student goes away to teach in Ore- 
gon or Texas or the Philippines, 
the periodical follows as a matter 
of course, and is a continual re- 
minder of the real debt that he or 
she owes the State and institution 
that contributed most to a con- 
genial, bread-winning profession. 
Payments will be made upon this 
debt as long as the school publica- 
tion keeps the memory fresh. 

_epiiagae 

SAYINGS OF THE LATE 

PHILIP D. ARMOUR. 





Good men are not cheap. 

Capital can do nothing without 
brains to direct it. 

An American boy counts one, 
long before his time to vote. 

Give the young man a chance; 
this is the country of the young. 

We can’t help the past, but we 
can look out for the future. 

Hope is pretty good security to 
go to a bank to borrow money on. 

A “sit-down method” -won’t do 
a minute in this age of aggres- 
siveness. 

There is nothing else on earth 
sO annoying as procrastination in 
decisions. 

man does not necessarily 
have to be a lawyer to have good, 
hard sense. 

An indiscreet man usually lives 
to see the folly of his ways; and 
if he doesn’t, his children do. 

A man should always be close 
to the situation, know what he is 
doing, and not take anything for 
granted. 

There is one element that is 
worth its weight in gold, and that 
is loyalty. It will cover a multi- 
tude of weaknesses. 

It is an easy matter to handle 
even congested controversies, 
where the spirit of the parties is 
right and honest. 

The trouble with a great many 
men is, they don’t appreciate their 
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predicament until they get into 
the quicksand. 

When you are striving to do 
that which is right, be courteous 
and nice in every way, but don’t 
get “turned down.” 

The man who wants to marry 
happily should pick out a good 
mother and marry one of her 
daughters; any one will do. 

Do you suppose that, with an 
engine like this, I could afford to 
put anything into the boiler that 
would make the machinery run 
wild? 

It is all right, in some cases, to 
bank on a man’s pedigree; but, in 
most men, there is something a 
great deal deeper than this matter 
of genealogy. 

I don’t want anything that isn’t 
fair and honest, and I don’t want 
any man to do anything for me 
that he would not do for someone 
else under like circumstances and 
conditions. 


——~@e—_—_—_— 
DRY GOODS AD ILLUSTRATED. 
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RECENTLY IMPORTED PRINTS CAUSING A 
GREAT SENSATION, 
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THE DEATH KNELL OF THE 
DEATH TRAP. 


Mr. H. P. Hubbard, well known 
to every advertising man in Amer- 
ica, says the most dangerous place 
in New York City, between Fulton 
street and the Staats-Zeitung 
Building, is the upper end of 
Spruce street where the American 
Tract Society is perpetrating a 
nuisance and making people walk 
in single file with a possible chance 
of falling down the death pit they 
maintain. Mr. Hubbard says he 
never visits the office of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, while the American Tract 
Society death trap is open, without 
crossing over to 
go down on the 
other side of 
the street, and 
he regards the 
chasm in the 
sidewalk as a 
nuisance that 
ought to be. 
abated. “Why 
should such a 
religious society 
be law _ break- 
ers?” was Mr. 
Hubbard’s clos- 
ing remark. 








The yawning 
abyss, main- 
tained in the 
public highway 
in Spruce street 
since the erec- 
tion of the 
American Tract 
Society’s building, has been declar- 
ed unlawful by the corporation 
council of the city of New York. 

The Society has been notified 
that it must be permanently closed 
before May ist. 

A drawing published in Print- 
ERS’ INK for March 26 showed this 
dangerous obstruction as it appear- 
ed on March 17 at 2.30 p. m.—and 
as it has appeared many times 
within the past five years—with ill- 
guarded doors thrown back above 
a 28 foot shaft, and the surround- 
ing sidewalk cluttered with ash- 
‘ cans and other rubbish. Upon the 
day of publication of this drawing 
a Printers’ INK reporter submit- 





Mr. H, P. 


ted a copy of it to the Department 
of Buildings. This department 
having no jurisdiction beyond the 
walls of buildings, Secretary T. O. 
McGill advised that the matter be 
called to the attention of Mr. F. 
J. O’Conner, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Encumbrances, 1739 
Park Row Building. 

When Mr. O’ Conner was shown 
the drawing and asked if he had 
anything to say regarding it, he 
replied in the affirmative and em- 
phatically, stating that the blocking 
of the sidewalk in the manner 
shown in the drawing was clearly 
a violation of the laws. Sidewalk, 
elevators and other openings 
larger than an 
ordinary coal- 
hole or man 
hole are main- 
tained only un- 
der vault per- 
mits from the 
city of New 
York, these be- 
ing paid for 
at an annual 
rental of a cer- 
tain sum per 
square foot. 
Such openings 
are confined to 
the space near- 
est the building, 
and cannot be 
placed more 
than five feet 
from the walls. 
Furthermore, 
these vault per- 
: mits give mere- 
ly the right to use such openings 
as outlets or inlets for freight and 
ashes, and the transaction of sim- 
ilar necessary business, and re- 
quire that the openings be closed 
when not in use for such purposes. 

One of Mr. O’Conner’s inspec- 
tors was sent io inquire into the 
matter within fitteen minutes, and 
found both doors of the death trap 
wide open, though no use was be- 
ing made of it. The doors had 
been opened several hours that 
morning, but no goods had passed 
in or out for at least an hour 
before the arrival of the inspector. 

According to the report made by 
this official, the maintaining of 
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THIS PICTURE REPRESENTS THE DEATH TRAP IN ACTION, AS SEEN ON THE AFTERNOON 
OF WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9TH. NOT ONLY THE SIDEWALK BUT THE STREET IS BLOCKED UP WITH 
GREAT BAGS, EVIDENTLY CONTAINING PAPER, AND THOUGHT BY SOME TO BE UNSALABLE 
TRACTS RETURNED BY THE HEATHEN, AFTER THE MANNER MADE SO POPULAR IN RECENT 


“ 


YEARS BY THE NEW YORK ‘‘ JOURNAL” AND THE NEW YORK “‘ WORLD.” PRINTERS’ INK 
KNOWS NO REASON WHY REMOVALS OF THIS SORT SHOULD NOT BE MADE AFTER DARK. THAT 
IS THE POLICY PURSUED BY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPERS. 





the opening in that condition was for pedestrians to walk upon the 
in violation of the law. “Orders south side of Spruce street. Those 
were given to the American Tract who have found it difficult to reach 
Society to keep the doors closed, the office of Printers’ INK with- 
and the inspector’s report was re- out walking around through Nas- 
ferred to Mr. Geo. Livingston, sau, Beekman and William street, 
Commissioner of Public Works. will appreciate the restoration of 
The facts presented in this report Spruce street as a thoroughfare in 
warranted the latter in indorsing a busy part of a populous city. 
it and referring to the Corporation Those who have braved injury and 
Counsel for legal advice upon death in the more direct transac- 
which to act, and within a week tion of their business will have had 
that official gave orders that the the somewhat questionable satis- 
chasm be permanently closed. faction of becoming acquainted 

When the American Tract So- with a nuisance that had no 
ciety has complied with the law it counterpart in the city of New 
will again, after five years, be safe York. 








THE HONEST ADVERTISING “THE STAR OF HOPE.” 
AGEN :. There’s a paper published by the pris- 
Probably the advertising agents of the oners of Sing Sing, Auburn, Clinton, the 
country, and they are a numerous clan, women’s prison at Auburn, and the Re- 
study as carefully as any body of people formatory at Napanoch, New York, that 
the causes of success and failure. One in its way, is a unique piece of journal- 
of the most successful of these men, ism. It is a large handsomely printed 
a man who charges one hundred dollars paper of sixteen pages, a_ bi-weekly, 
a day for his services, and is constantly founded April 22, 1899, ‘‘by the inmates, 
at work, is almost an extremist on the and is edited, contributed to and printed 
question not only of honest intent, but by” the inmates of State prisons of New 
even of honesty to the very letter. When York. No names of contributors are 
his services are employed by an establish- ever given. Instead their prison num- 
ment his first move is to understand ex- ber is used. It is a little melancholy to 
actly what that establishment is doing, think of the vast amount of talent that 
then to understand with equal clearness, is segregated in these penal institutions 
what they are to present to the public, —as is evidenced by the really meritor- 
and then in formulating the presenta- jous articles that fill the columns of the 
tions, to make statements clear, concise, Star of Hope. The management of the 
in the best Anglo-Saxon, and such as are paper is to be congratulated on its 
fully substantiated by all the facts in the success. 
case. Under no circumstances will he i — 
make the slightest variation from what Keep track of your competitor—but 
he believes to be the exact truth in his don’t follow with your business in order 
statements, and he takes exceeding great to do so.—White’s Sayings. 
care to pos: himself. Now, as just said, 4 ~$>——— 
this man is one of the most successful THE man who can forget that he is 
advertising agents in this country, and writing an ad and talk as he would un- 
is constantly employed by large corpo- der ordinary circumstances will get the 
rations.—Biz, in the New Century. - trade.—White’s Sayings. 
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In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition fourteen competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. 

This advertisement was _ con- 
structed by S. F. Daily, 1624 East 
1oth street, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
it appeared in the Duquesne, Pa., 
Observer of April 4, 1902. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Daily when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. Two additional coup- 
ons, one to Mr. Daily and one to 
the advertising manager of the 
Observer, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the sixteenth week had been made. 

Mr. Daily’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
regulations which govern the con- 
test. 

Each of the thirteen unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the sixteenth week received a 
coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, as a 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK. 


partial consideration for their ef- 
forts in accordance with the terms 
of the contest. A pamphlet set- 
ting forth the terms and condi- 
tions of the contest is now ready. 
Its twenty pages contain the re- 
productions of the best advertise- 
ments for the past fifteen weeks. 
These fifteen ads show some of the 
good things that have been said of 
Printers’ INK. They also show 
what has been considered best in 
the respective week in which they 
were submitted. Whoever may 
think of something better to say 
that is true, and can say it in bet- 
ter chosen words and display it in 
a more eye-catching manner, or 
at least thinks he can, is invited to 
try. The pamphlet may be of as- 
sistance for that purpose. It will 
be mailed free of charge to those 
writing for it. 

The 1902 competition began with 
the issue of January 8th. Over 
three hundred advertisements have 
been submitted in all and many of 
them showed unusual ability in 
producing an advertisement that 
could stand the critical scrutiny of 
the Little Schoolmaster. In al- 
most every week there are at least 
two or three which might be 
called worthy of the weekly choice, 
but of course only one can be 
chosen. 





ADVERTISING is a force only 


when it is forceful. 
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THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING, 


Ghe Best Method of Acquir- 
ing a Knowledge of This 
Profitable Subject. 
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There is no other subject in the business world to-day that 
is attracting so much attention as advertising. The develop- 
ment of this new force in commerce within the past ten years 
has been something phenomenal, and it isa factor that is grow- 
ing in importance every day. The knowledge and use of ad- 
vertising has aided development of our vast commercial indus- 
tries and has enabled the United States to occupy a foremost 
rank in the struggle now going on for the conquest of the 
world’s commerce. It has enabled our merchants and manufact- 
urers to amass fortunes within a few years that formerly required 
a lifetime of labor. 

The science of advertising is the most profitable study a 
young man can take up at the presenttime. As a profession 
advertising is in its infancy, while no business man’s education 
is considered complete to-day without a working knowledge 
of its principles. So great has been the demand for trained men 
in this line of work that a number of business colleges are now 
making preparations to add a department of advertising to their 
course of instruction. However, for the earnest student, there 
is no better way to become familiar with the principles of adver- 
tising and their practical application than by studying Print- 
ERS’ INK, “The Little Schoolmaster in Advertising,’ as it is 
affectionately termed by its enthusiastic readers. It is a weekly 
paper devoted to the science and principles of advertising, and 
each issue is in itself a text book on ‘this fascinating subject. It 
is to-day, and has been for the past ten years, the recognized 
authority on all matters pertaining to advertising. The men 
who stand at the top of the advertising profession to-day frankly 
admit that they owe their success to its teachings, while thou- 
sands of business men freely bear testimony to the help and in- 
spiration it has given them. 

A young man just starting out in life could not make a more 
profitable investment than in a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, while to the man already in business the “ Little School- 
master in Advertising”’ is an indispensable publication. Every 
issue is brimful of suggestions and advice for the improvement 
of his business, and a single column oftentimes contains more 
matter of value than the cost of an entire year’s subscription. 
PRINTERS’ INK is published every Wednesday in the year by 
George P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York City, at $5 
per year in advance or ro cents for a sample copy. 





Written by S F. Daily. Indianapolis. [nd. 
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THE MODEL NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 

General Information, a minia- 
ture monthly published at Bing- 
hamton—for what purpose we 
don’t know—gives space in its 
April issue to the following: 

All newspaper directories are of value 
to the advertiser. Some are more val- 
uable than others, but there is not one 
in America that we have ever seen or 
heard of that is as good as it should 

€, in our opinion. 

What is needed for the protection of 
the advertiser is a newspaper directory 
that will absolutely guarantee the cor- 
rectness of every circulation reported 
therein. Publishers that refuse or neg- 
lect to» make a detailed report showing 
their average output for the preceding 
year should have a nlace in the direc- 
tory, ebut no estimate should be given, 
simply «he name and address of the 
publication, together with any other nec- 
essary information that is absolutely 
known to the publisher of the directory 
to_ be correct. 

Publishers that are willing to give 
detailed statements showing the average 
circulation for the preceding year should 
have another part of the directory de- 
voted to them. Each publisher making 
such a report should each year pay into 
the directory company a graded sum of 
money for each 1,000 of circulation 
claimed. A portion of this sum should 
be placed in an insurance fund, offering 
at least $1,000 (one thousand dollars) 
to the person who should prove that the 
circulation of any publication was_less 
than that stated in the directory. Each 
year as a statement was made ‘the sum 
of money should be paid by the pub- 
lisher, by which payment a large sum 
would accumulate, making the guarantee 
back of the directory company more 
valuable as the years passed. For one 
thousand dollars many an _ employee 
would be in a position to quit the com- 
“vm and give the information to entitle 

im to receive the 1,000 and publishers 
knowing this wculd be careful to stay 
close to the truth 

If it were proved that a publication 
had misstated its circulation it should 
then be placed in a portion of the direc- 
tory devoted to such a class, in which 
condensed particulars of the matter 
should be given. In the State of New 
York there is a heavy penalty for mis- 
statement of circulation. So far as we 
know no action has yet been brought 
under the law, but if a record could be 
obtained against a onublication as out- 
lined, it would become the duty of every 
advertiser, that had used its columns, to 
bring an action for damages. A plan 
such as shown hove would be an easy 
one to promote, as publishers that now 
make detailed statements would be glad 
to enter into such an agreement, that 
is that portion of them that tell the 
truth in their statement. Until a plan 
such as stated is consummated advertis- 
ers will have to be satisfied with such 
makeshift newspaper directories as we 
now have. 
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Deceit may build a business, but only 
honesty can keep it standing. 
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THE MIRACLE PILLS AGAIN. 
George Rothwell, 162 Stamford street, 
Lonpon, S. E., April 3, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Miracle Pills advertising failed 
because: 

1st. Not one man in ten thousand re- 
quires an automobile. 

2nd. The value and merits of the pills 
are lost sight of in the face of the 
coupon scheme. The general impression 
is that you part with soc. for a remote 
chance in a gamble and get the pills 
thrown in. 
__ 3d. The average man would reason that 
if the »rice of the pills allowed of a 
free distribution of $1,500 cars—they 
would be too dear for his money. 
Yours faithfully, 

Georce RoTHWELL. 


- oo 
SHOULD COMMIT THE WHOLE TO 
MEMORY. 


Brooke, Bonn & Co., Limited, 
Wholesale Tea Dealers. 
17_& 18 St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
Lonpon, E. C., April 4, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I echo the suggestions of an ap- 
preciative reader that Printers’ INK 
wants an index. 

The suggestions and information given 
by the Little Schoolmaster are so val- 
uable, that business men would often be 
glad to use them, if it were possible to 
turn to the matter needed the moment 
it is wanted. But there’s the difficulty. 
In front of us is the pile of numbers, 
and we know that somewhere in one 
of them is exactly what we want; but 
there’s no time to look through them all, 
so they are pushed aside with a feeling 
of irritation. There are few things so 
tantalizing as to have an idea floating 
in one’s brain and not be able to fix 


If an index were affixed to each num- 
ber, and also to each volume, the ar- 
ticle needed could be turned up in a 
few minutes, and it’s so soothing to 
one’s overwrought nerves to find just 
what one wants easily. Yours faithfully, 

A. Brooke. 


—_+o>+—___—_ 

ONE SOLUTION. 
Established 1832. Incorporated. 
Capital Stock $50,000. 
CaRTER’S “ Weep Co. or Erte Pa. 

Erte, Pa., April 11, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We read Mr. Otis’ letter in your 
issue of April 9th, complaining that man- 
ufacturers were to blame for druggists 
substituting by advancing the prices of 
their preparations and not acting in good 
faith in trying to keep their goods out 
of the hands of cutters. In_ reply I 
would say, we are making an offer in the 
advertising column of your paper that 
covers *he point Mr. Otis makes. We 
take a druggist in partnership with us, 
furnish him goods that he can sell at a 
profit of a hundred per cent and have 
exclusive sale of the goods and get full 
price. This is the solution of the cut 
rate question, co-operation and direct 
dealing between manufacturer and re- 


tailer. Very respectfully, 
Carter’s SMART WEED Co., 
Geo. W. Brown, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
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WANTS IT CLOSED UP. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 9, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Won’t you please close your seventh 
Sugar Bowl contest up and send the 
prize over here to-the office of the Farm 
Journal where, for a sufficiency of rea- 
sons already stated, it so rightfully be- 
longs? ampere 

C. W. Duranp. 


ABOUT RATE CARDS. 
New York, March 25, 1902. 
The Journal Newspaper Co,, Boston, 

Mass.: 

Dear Strs—We have your circular of 
January 14th saying you were sending 
us a framed card that will assist us 
in “reckoning quickly at any time the 
cost of an advertisement in those Boston 
papers that have complicated charges for 
taking out column rules and inserting 
cuts. 

If you have really succeeded in fath- 
oming this wonderfully perplexing prob- 
lem, you have accomplished more than 
solving the mystery of the Sphinx. The 
writer of this letter lived in Boston a 
year and a half and put in several hours 
each day irying to figure out how much 
the Globe and Herald would charge for 
Omega Oil advertising that appeared in 
those papers. At the end of a year and 
a half, he knew less about the rates 
of those papers than he did in the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Rowell, I believe, telis the story 
that a ‘arge advertisement was once in- 
serted in the Globe and the Herald. It 
contained broken columns and several 
illustrations. A rate card of the papers 
vas handed fifteen different advertising 
experts, vogether with a copy of the ad- 
vertisement, the idea being that each 
should figure out what the ad would cost 
as he interpreted the card. The aston- 
ishing result was reached that no two 
of the ‘ifteen figured the cost out to be 
the same and every one of the fifteen 
was wrong. This may be a fairy tale, 
but as the writer remembers it now, it 
was given out originally as a fact. 

Bert M. Moses, 
Sec & Treas., the Omega Chemical 
0. 


stectitepaiacaaniliialli iia 
PAPER MAKERS. 

Egyptian paper was made from the 
pa-py-rus plant. Perhaps the peculiar 
qualities of the plant were discovered by 
some naturalist, although, so far as we 
know, there was no Uncle John in those 
days nor were there any naturalist clubs. 
At any rate, these old Egyptians evi- 
dently kept their eyes open, for they ob- 
served the pa-py-rus very closely. It is 
a tall reed that grows from twelve to 
fifteen feet high and has a triangular 
stalk. The paper makers of old took a 
piece of the stalk, removed the outside 
of the rind and unrolled the inner part 
with a sharp instrument. On this sheet 
another was placed crosswise, and the 
two were fastened together by means of 
gum, or the juice of the plant. The pa- 
per was increased in length by fastening 
the sheets together, end to end. 

pe sheets se 

MAKE your ads straight to a point you 
see—-but be sure that the point you 
make is a strong one.—White’s Sayings. 
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NOTES. 
Tuomas Meenan & Sons, Philadel- 
hia, Pa., advertise their lawn ferti- 
izer in a neat mailing card. 


Tue Mahin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, discusses ‘‘Modein Business 
Methods” in a small, meaty folder. 


Tue Practical Jeweler and Optician, 
9-11-13 Maiden Lane, New York, has 
been suspended after its fourth issue. 


Rev. Homer C. Stuntz has started the 
Philippine Christian Advocate, the first 
Protestant religious paper published in 
the _Philippines. 


“Wantep—Young Man with $1 capi- 
tal to ferm a Hand and Glove Partner- 
ship” is the sign in a Sixth avenue win- 
dow display of gloves. 

“Two-TH1rps of Your Life is Spent in 
Your Shoes” is the title of a small mail 
order catalogue of footwear from Schu- 
macher Bros., Milwaukee. 


“OpporTUNITIES’ is a neat, small bro- 
chure from the Manhattan Reporting 
Company, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
telling of its method of teaching short- 
hand by mail. 


In the current issue of Sunshine, the 
little organ of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company, Montreal, are printed half- 
tone views of Baltimore and Maryland 
public buildings. 


Tue Isaac H. Blanchard Company, 
New York, shows its new machine type, 
“Scotch Face,” in a fine folder. The 
title page is an astounding piece of ma- 
chine composition. 

Tue DuNoyer-Curry Agency, Utica, 
N. Y., sends out a fairly good booklet 
in behalf of their writing and placing 
service. It could have been improved by 
quieter display, perhaps. 


Georce Braprorp TripPier, naberdash- 
er, Potter Building, New York, sent 
out an appropriate Easter card, bearing 
lilies on one side and spring furnishing 
goods talk on the other. 


An excellent booklet, descriptive of 
White Star Oil Filters, comes from the 
Pittsburg Gage and Supply Co., Pitts- 
burg. ‘The text is compact and the il- 
lustrations illustrate fully. 


Tue J. H. Barnaby Co. sends out a 
folder describing spring goods. The 
matter is well written, but the illustra- 
tions, printing and general make-up are 
little short of abominable. 


Suepparp & Myers, with offices and 
factory at Hanover, Pa., and seven 
stores in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, issue an extremely neat cata- 
logue of their $2.50 shoes. 


THE March issue of Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, a special poultry num- 
ber, is one of the most creditable ef- 
forts of that excellent paper which came 
to the Little Schocimaster’s notice. 


Tue foreign advertising of the Syra- 
cuse, N. , Post-Standard is in charge 
Mr. Paul Block, with headquarters in 
the Vanderbilt Building. New York City, 
and in the Unity Building, Chicago, 











Two prospectus booklets—one for the 
Great Western Oil & Gas Co. and the 
other for the Crawford Oil & Gas Co., 
of Boulder, Col.—come from J. M. 
Eubanks of that place. They are neat, 
but not notable. 


THE Kineo Hotel, Kineo, Maine, has 
a booklet full of halftone views that are 
somewhat better than the average, while 
the description of the house, the town 
and surroundings is full of essential 
facts without being stilted. 


_Tue A. D. Farmer & Son Type 
Founding Co., New York, sends an as- 
sortment of folders and envelope fillers 
which are commendable for variety, but 
are of rather old-fashioned sort so far 
as composition is concerned. 


Tae Dietz Lantern Co., New York, 
send dealers an assortment of attractive 
slips, each of which bears the cut of a 
lantern and descriptive matter. These 
slips are about the size of an envelope 
filler, and are neatly arranged. 


_Tue Daily Gazette, Schenectady, N. 
Y., issues a sworn statement for March 
in which are asserted figures for an 
average daily circulation of 8,349. In 
the same period the paper says it print- 
ed 20,066 inches of advertising. 


“Tue Question of Export” is a com- 
pact booklet setting forth the foreign 
advertising service of the Export Imple- 
ment Age, Philadelphia, a monthly which 
claims an exclusive circulation of 5,000 
copies among foreign buyers in many 
parts of the globe. 


Ermer FE. Crarke, late advertising 
manager of the Journal-News, Evans- 
ville, Ind., is now acting in the same 
capacity for the Courier, of the same 
city. The daily edition of the Courier 
now guarantees a circulation of 10,253, 
and the semi-weekly edition 9,806. 


THe Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Stand- 
ard celebrated its eighth anniversary 
March 29 with a souvenir supplement 
containing portraits of esteemed citizens, 
histories of the town and its business 
institutions and other matter of the kind 
sacred to the maker of special supple- 
ments. 


‘Tue Shopper's Guide, published by 
W. H. Roystone, Jr., Boston, is a little 
monthly handbook of notes about 
tashions and woman’s wear, containing 
ads of firms who deal in such lines. It 
consists of 32 pages of succinctly written 
matter, illustrated by cuts of the fashion 
plate type. 

“Wuat’s in a Name?” is the title of a 
booklet from Conner, Fendler & Co., 56 
Beekman street, New York, and _ the 
firm answers the question with several 
dozen testimonials from customers who 
have bought type or printing machinery 
of them, and who have no cause to re- 
gret their bargains. 


TxHosz who visit the Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, N. Y., are supplied with sou- 
venir postal cards, printed upon thick 
board and bearing halftones of the shop 
and its inmates. This method of adver- 
tising might easily be adapted by every 
large establishment that makes a prac- 
tice of entertaining visitors. 
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Collier’s advertising literature is al- 
ways thoroughly attractive, artistically 
end _ typographically. The latest thing 
received is a folder announcing the 
Woman’s number, which was issued on 
April 12, with miniature reproductions 
of the cover by Henry Hutt and the 
centerpiece by W. T. Smedley. 


A. W. Srepuens, maker of avertis- 
mg novelties, Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
sends out samples of his “Presto Bottle 
Opener” attached to a small —r 
card. The novelty is intended as an a 
for bottlers and brewers, and in the form 
presented is pretty sure to get consider- 
ation from those who receive it. 


Tue Household, of New York, has 
been purchased by Mr. Edgar O. Silver, 
of the firm of Silver, Burdett & Co., the 
book publishers. The magazine will be 
published monthly, in the same size and 
form as heretofore, and the high stand- 
ard in character and style that it has 
always maintained will be continued. 


Tue book advertising methods of the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
may be a trifle “yellow,” but there is 
little »robability of escaping the an- 
nouncements of one of their new publi- 
cations if you are a reader of maga- 
zines or newspapers. Their eight-page 
insert in the April Bookman is well 
worth looking over. 


Tue Kingsley, Thackeray and Esmond 
Hotels, London, England, issue a fine 
little brochure containing descriptions of 
the houses, tariffs in English money with 
a slip showing the daily rate in dollars 
and cents, a condensed guide to London, 
schedule of car fares, list of churches 
and a small map of their own district. 
The printing and make-up are thorough- 
ly commendable. 


Tse Agricultural Insurance Company, 
Watertown, N. Y., finds an interesting 
way of “playing up” its annual losses. 
Instead of expressing them in bald fig- 
ures, it says, “This company meets with 
a loss by fire every other hour, night 
and day, throughout the year. There is 
probably never a moment when smoke 
1s not ascending from some fire in 
which the Agricultural is interested.” 


Tue Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, 
Conn., mails a series of attractive cards 
to 15,000 retailers throughout the coun- 
try, reaching those to whom they do not 
sell goods. This campaign is supple- 
mented with 300 of the same style to 
jobbers, with a slip explaining their pur- 
pose, and a lesser number to their trav- 
eling. representatives. The series con- 
sists of twelve cards, sent a week apart. 


Mr. J. A. Kincman, advertising man- 
ager of the Locomobile Company, New 
York, sends Printers’ INK a set of 
proofs of page ads.that went into April 
magazines and trade publications. The 
usual plan of locomobile advertising is 
followed—namely, that of using photos 
of the machine in odd places—and in 
this series there are several impressive 
views of a Locosurrey on the summit of 

kout Mountain. 

Tue Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, issues a booklet describing their 
presses, in which there are several pages 
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of detailed information likely to interest 
anyone owning or running 1 presses. 
The cover is odd and artistic, but the 
tristake has been made of printing body 
matter over tint blocks on the inner 
pages. Such effects are seldom artistic, 
and they never add to the legibility of 
the advertising story. 


THE John Deere Plow Company, Kan- 
sas City, Denver and Moline (TIL), is- 
sues an exceedingly attractivegcatalogue 
of vehicles, illustrated with fine half 
tones and well printed upon a fine grade 
of stock. By interleaving small pages 
bearing prices and descriptions it is 
made possible to give the illustrations 
greuter prominence. The piinting does 
credit to the Grand Rapids Engraving 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tue Cincinnati Post is about to in- 
crease its pressroom facilities at “a tre- 
mendous cost.” During July it will in- 
stall five triple-deck perfecting presses, 
made by the Goss Company, Chicago, 
and capable of making 120,000 eight, ten 
or twelve page papers per hour. With 
the present equipment of six Potter 
presses che new plant will be the largest 
in Qhio, with the Cleveland Press 
second. Both are Scripps-McRae League 
dailies. 


Aw excellent little brochure is used to 
call attention to the Van Rensselaer 
apartment hotel, 17 East 11th street, New 
York. The cover shows a street tn old 
Manhattan, and the entire booklet is 
earried out upon the same decorative 
scheme, with pictures in buff and bright 
blue. The descriptive matter is confined 
to short paragraphs setting forth the 
hotel’s conveniences and service, with 
especial emphasis laid upon its surround- 
ings and historical associations. 


Tue Akron (Ohio) Mining Company 
recently ran an odd looking double 
column six-inch ad in the New York 
Evening Telegram. In so far as matter 
or argument were concerned, it differed 
very little from the common run of in- 
vestment ads, but by setting it in plain 
body type and producing it in halftone 
a very striking effect was secured. It 
looked much like the fac-similes of old 
documents used as illustrations to his- 
torical books. As the main object in the 
vast mass of investment advertising 
seems to be to attract attention, the 
oddity doubtless paid. 


Tue E. Katz Advertising Agency, 
230-231-232-233-234 Temple Court, New 
York, has closed a contract as the spe- 
cial Eastern _o——¥ of the 
Evansville, Ind., Evening Journal-News. 
The Journal-News is exclusive in the 
evening field in Evansville and covers 
fifty towns in the First District, also 
Kentucky and Illinois towns within 100 
miles. Evansville is the second city in 
Indiana, having a population of over 
60,000; over 400 manufactories and man- 
ufacturing industries in successful oper- 
ation; eight railroads amd nine steam- 
boat lines enter and depart from the 
city daily. 

“Tue Art of Shaving,” a small book- 
let from the Thompson Mfg. Co., Troy, 
N. Y.. sets forth the merits of the 
Royal Lather Brush, and has something 
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to say about the importance of brushes 
and Emer in shaving. This informa- 
tion will be generally read by men, for 
it is interesting, but the booklet might 
have been made more effective had it 
given razor information as well. Des- 
pite the number of advertisers who ex- 
ploit soap, razors, strops, brushes and 
other shaving impedimenta, there are 
few booklets which give information of 
this kind, and it would seem as thoygh 
a complete little treatise upon all the 
details of shaving—care of razor, 
honing, stroping and the like—would 
‘mightily interest any man who got hold 
jot it. 


Tue George H. Friend [Taper and 
Tablet Co., West Carrolton, Ohio, get 
out of the rut in advertising their 
papeterie goods: “The effete East 
sneers at the idea of a Western papeterie 
house, and yet the biggest hardware 
house in the world lies west of the 
Mississippi; so does the biggest wooden 
and willow ware house; so does the big- 
gest paper house; so does the biggest 
stationery hcuse and the biggest railway 
depot. Imagine men like Lincoln_ or 
McKinley growing on Vermont or Con- 
necticut soil, or who would expect to 
find the Garden of the Gods in the State 
of New Hampshire. Teddy Roosevelt 
was born East by accident, but the 
breath of the plains sent him up San 
Juan Hill. The robust appearance of 
our papeterie line is accounted for by 
the fact that it grows up out West.” 


Tue Sweet Violets brand of cigars, 
the five centers popularized by Austin, 
Nichols & Co., the leading New York 
wholesale grocery firm, has now reached 
a sale of over 12,000,000 annually. This 
has been achieved through the efforts 
of J. Edward Cowles, the manager of 
the cigar department. The most popu- 
Jar method of publicity inaugurated and 
employed by that gentleman is the series 
of exhibitions and demonstrations which 
he conducts in prominent drug stores. 
One of these is now on view at the 
—— pharmacy, northeast corner of 
Sighth avenue and 43rd street, New 

ork. The immense show window, 
about 18 feet wide, is devoted to the 
cigar. The Pacific Coast Borax Company 
is also conducting an exhibition of its 
wares at the same drug store at present. 
Beneath an artistic arch, the roof sup- 
ported by four columns, is an array of 
the wares. The arch itself is the main 
attraction. It is constructed of crystal- 
lized borax. It may well be imagined 
that these opalescent, translucent crys- 
tals, refracting the light in all directions, 
and pure white, make a striking effect. 


Tue following predictions concerning 
the future of the South occur in a letter 
which Bradstreet’s wrote to the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore, on its 
twentieth anniversary. The managers 
of the Atlantic Coast Lists, New York, 
make good use of an excerpt in a folder 
advertising their 750 Southern weeklies: 
“The future of the South, particularly 
in the line of manufacturing, is indeed 
a flattering one. Nowhere else in the 
world can there be found such a close 
grouping of all the raw materials, such 
as cotton, coal, iron, lumber and oil, 
which go to form a basis of industrial 


activity. Soil and climate alike appear 
to lend themselves to furthering this ac- 
tivity, and recent census returns point 
to the varied attractions of that part of 
the country, attracting the industrious 
and capable of other States and countries 
to the South. To a greater extent than 
pe d other section of the country, prob- 
ably, wiil the South share in the fruits 
of conquests of new lands and markets 
which are embraced in the present move- 
ment of commercial expansion, and rich 
indeed promises to be the heritage which 
the South of to-day will leave to its 
children.” 


Tue Postmasters’ Advocate, Washing- 
ton, issues a booklet containing circula- 
tion figures and facts concerning its 
clientele. Its manner of analyzing the 
paper’s readers is to be commended to 
other publishers. ‘‘You can’t tell to save 
your life,” it says, “why you think the 
postmasters of fourth-class offices are 
‘rubes.’. But you do of course, along 
with nine-tenths of the rest of folks. 
It’s funny, but false. Glance over these 
portraits of fourth-class postmasters. 
Can’t pick out a green goods victim, can 
you? These men will turn down any 
proposition that is in any way off color 
{it as quickly as a Chicago broker. 

ncle Si is not the postmaster now. 
Postmasters of fourth-class offices are 
frequently _storekeepers. Practically 
every one is a politician. Members of 
Congress select men who have been of 
most service to them in the campaign. 
The hustling men of the neighborhood 
are not the old grandfathers with long 
whiskers, but the bright young men who 
get out among voters and do efficient 
work. The postmaster is the oracle of 
his neighborhood—a source of informa- 
tion for the surrounding country. ‘Let’s 
consult the postmaster,’ is what thou- 
sands of people in small towns say and 
do. ‘Where can buy this or that?’ 
is asked daily.” 


CompaRIsONn of current fashion plates 
with book and magazine illustrations 
leads one to think that the fashion plate 
is not only becoming “art,” but that 
“art” of a certain kind is rapidly be- 
coming a fashion plate. Some of the 
more notable illustrators of the day seem 
powerless to draw the human figure in 
any other than a_ standing position, 
while stiffness and disregard of anatomy 
and proportion give them the true 
fashion. plate character. On the other 
hand, the fashion plate is being turned 
into a thing of real beauty. The man 
who wears the latest clothes in a Rogers- 
Peet or Browning-King booklet is always 
a human being, standing or sitting or 
moving in ways familiar to all who live 
and do business with human beings. 
Reasons are not far afield. With a few 
exceptions, book and magazine publish- 
ers pay for artists’ names, seldom crit- 
icising signed pictures. The advertiser, 
on the contrary, pays high prices to the 
artist who can humanize his fashion 
plates, and his designer, at $20,000 or 
$30,000 a year, oversees the work and 
insists that the clothes details be ac- 
curate. The result is a picture with 
life and action, combined with a far 
more effective display of garments than 
was ever possible in the lay-figure pic- 
tures of the past. 
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A SCHEME. 


An ad clipping contest, as described in 
this article, offers an easy and effective 
way for the storekeeper to advertise 
himself. Announce in all the mediums 
that you are accustomed to advertise in, 
that some time within two weeks, say, 
you will publish an advertisement which 
you wish all the young ladies in the 
town to watch for. Say that it will be 
to their advantage to do this, as to the 
young lady who brings to your store, 
within a week after the advertisement 
in question appears, the largest number 
of clippings of it you will present a val- 
uable prize. 

The announcement should be made 
not less than two weeks before the ad 
you wish clipped, appears. Do not in 
this announcement say exactly when the 
ad to’ be clipped will appear, but 
“spring it” unexpectedly. o that the 
people will recognize it when the ad- 
vertisement does appear, say at the top 
or bottom of the display in small letters: 


“This is the advertisement , want 
clipped and brought to my store.’ 
From time to time, after you have 


made the first announcement of your 
contest until the ad to be clipped ap- 
pears, make further mention of it in 
your advertisements, Do not speak of 
it in every advertisement during the 
two weeks, as if you do, when you do 
publish the ad to be clipped, no one will 
be surprised. Everybody will immedi- 
ately recognize it. Mention it only three 
or four times during the two weeks, 
and advertise your regular goods in the 
other issues. 

The prize you offer should be some- 
thing good. Any piece of jewelry suit- 
able for a young lady would answer. 
It should be something worth anywhere 
from $10 to $50, according to the size 
of your town and your resources. The 
prize, properly labeled, should be ex- 
hibited in the show window immediately 
after the first announcement is made 
until the award is made. 

Time your contest so that the an- 
nouncement of the award can. be made 
at some public function, such as a fair or 
festival. Make arrangements with the 
managers of the affair, to count the 
clippings received themselves, you mere- 
ly delivering to them the sealed envel- 
opes of the contestants, letting them an- 
nounce the winner and make the award. 
“If you work this ry for all it is 
worth, you will find that the notoriety 
you will obtain through it will bring 
you a great deal of business. The out- 
lay required is very small. If you are 
a regular advertiser in the local news- 
paper, the only expense attached to 
carrying out the plan would be the cost 
of the prize. Of course some labor and 
time is required of you, but nothing 
can be accomplished without the expen- 
diture of both. 

By insisting that contestants must 
bring their clippings to your store in per- 
son, you will immediately increase your 
sales, as the visitors, providing your 
goods are attractive and well displayed, 
will seldom leave without purchasing 
something. The contestants will, after 
your first announcement, ask all their 
friends who are ineligible to compete, 
to watch out for the advertisement to 
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be clipped, and to save them the copies 
of the paper in which it appears, from 
which to clip it. This will make nearly 
everybody in town read all your adver- 
tisements during the two weeks, and 
keep your name and business constant- 
ly before them. 

It is by just such plans as these, 
which are a little out of the ordinary, 
that the storekeeper makes for himself 
a reputation of being up-to-date, and 
gains more new customers than he would 
in a year if he went along in the same 
old rut.—Practical Jeweler and Opti- 
cian, 

a 
PULITZER’S SUCCESS. 

Thousands of columns have been writ- 
ten about Joseph Pulitzer, some things 
said were true and some otherwise. Per- 
haps a little inside information would 
not — unappreciated. Joseph Pulit- 
zer land2d in New York in 1864, a poor 
Hungarian boy, without ‘a dollar to his 
name. After a trial at all sorts of occu- 
pations, he succeeded in getting a posi- 
tion under Carl Schurz, who gave him 
his first start in journalism. He was 
successful from the start. Appreciating 
the inadequacy of his education, he went 
to Europe, -where he studied for a time. 
On his return to St. Louis he learned 
that a newspaper that had ruined its 
every stockholder was to be sold. He 
bought it for $2,500—Associated Press 
franchise and all. Newspaper men 
shock their heads and smiled. In five 
years the paper was paying $75,000 in 
profits. 

Joseph Pulitzer chen cast his eye to- 
ward New York. He attracted the atten- 
tion of Jay Gould, owner of the New 
York World, which was originally start- 
ed as a religious paper. Gould sold the 
World to Pulitzer for $346,000. In six 
years it had become one of the most 
successful newspapers in the world, prov- 
ing that its new owner was a genius in 
his _ calling. 

When the World Building was erected 
it was a nine-day wonder—the best-equip- 
ed newspaper office in the country at 
that time. Pulitzer spent $1,900,000 for 
the site, building aa equipment—every 
dollar of which has been paid from 
earnings of the paper. Mr. Pulitzer is 
worth a fortune aside from his news- 
paper property the income of which is 
said to be not less than $500,000 a year. 
—Newspaperdom. 


THE man who makes up his mind as 
to what class of trade he will go after, 
and goes after that class with systematic 
advertising generally gets it.—White’s 
Sayings. 


SS aod 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without y. 25centealine. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 


yo VISITING CARDS—see ad below. 


Nee * TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Cl haetetta, &. C., leads 
semi-weeklies in the State. 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS zante the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
M°E RE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are soid in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
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GENTS WANTED to sideline ours with their 
line on commission, or entire time on "4 
ary. MANUFACTUKERS’ OIL CO., Cleveland, O 


ON’T bu ly-made ads. emeteetiad 
ity pny be yours written te order. Let 
me know what you want. “IDEAS,” Printers’ 
Ink, 


V TJ ANTED—Good advertising solicitor who can 

invest — ina Prosperous pubtiestios 
to extend its b ER,” care lrint- 
ers’ Ink. 


qyrrcassoe wanted bya man who has had 1 

years of senemegce = circulation, hey the 
best of references. E.G. INMAN, 3583 N. Kobey 
St., Chicago. 


PY ARTED_Reliable person to solicit adver- 

Siecmente in New York, also one in Chi- 

cago and one in Boston. Liberal pay. TEACH- 

fits Gaze TE, Milford, B. ¥. 

TION manager, young, capable and 
ughly exverie need. desires pen poaen 

g0 publication. Gilt-edge refe: 

Printers’ Ink. 


Awa manager, acquainted with sev- 
eral lines, including dry goods, desires to 

change position. Canplan and pecpare effect A 
copy. “ SUCCESSFUL,” Printers 

7 ANTED—Proposais on newspaper. premiums 
W suitable for evening publication; some- 
thing that will do for three and six months’ sub- 
scriptions, Address * “LM M. L. P.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Country pt publishers can learn of a 
sure way to increase their ero ae 

AERGCAN any kind forthe advice. Address 
LITERARY MAGAZINE, hes 





thoro 
with Chic: 
Address 


ANTED—Fstablished aes. paper in North- 
ern Ohio, in city of not less than 10,000, 
Job department not desired. Give price for * 
or for controlling interest and terms. Ad 
“OHIO DAILY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


1 0 VISITING or Professional Cards and real 
ny hp | = postpaid, for 50c. One, 
two or three lines of printing ; script or roman 
type. Write plainly. PLEROY ENGRAVING Co., 
rth St., near Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M making copy for odd little savings bank 
ill help any savings bank any- 
1 Pag gS, t when comp.ete. 
. H. COLLIN! 
10 Spruce “st., New York. 


~ TEREOTY PE PRESS wanted. which will print 
4ors8 with ae 20 inches in length 
13ems wide. Must be t-class condition and 
capable of running ‘0 000 pe rhour. Price m 
be low. Address FsTEREOTYPE PRESS,” care 
Printers’ Ink 


Wie, —All around newspaper man, capa- 
Lad of ing a daily 2 rin city of 
=, a 





or more in 


M well qualified to act asadvertising man- 

r for concern doing largely trade paper 

adve ng. | eae geo and trade journal 
ce. Practical k mowledge So Prgtess 


haa Oe 


ANTED—Position as business and editorial 
manager of small daily or country weekl 
by pete, ht, foe mag aco geo young man of col- 
legiate cation, br Ep mo experience 
and pot entees ow M moral character. Address 
“S. M. W.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Responsible agents to handle our 
special printing inks for imitation type- 
wegten letters, also matching ribbons, copying 
an “te ribbons ee ane per. as side 
line. High grate ‘oods ; “i <cunmission. 
UNION RIBBON A 5 CARBON CO., 77 North 
Water St , Rochester, N. Y. 


ANVASSER wanted .o sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 
at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 





pay mae of prin shy and is highly esteemed 
the must successful atvextiaste in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. 
lowed. Address 
8t., New York. 


commission al- 
PRINTERS’ INK® No. 10 Spruce 


ANTED—KEvery advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
sdvertisements. A veritable mine of sugges- 
tions and catchy phrases. mtains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
as a thought st oe owt Sy gore | bas > 


ers. stpaid o of pr ce, $1. 
dress GEORGE P. kOW ee 4 co. 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


WANT a ition where 

I can put_into practice 
my ideas of adv. ey are 
up to date, pi jive and 
aggressive. If you want 
your business pushed, if 
you are a = for ye 
returns, tak 
m, cxnerienee. m .= 
mination to make the ame’ 


me. FE that are 

satisfying will be sent you. 

I - in the field—write now. 

Lg want more busi- 

f you want some one 

to make _— business a 
Ow 





y 
= 3s once to some one 
who knows his business. 
Address “J. H. B.,” care of 

ters’ Ink. 


———+>_____—_ 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
J Material, new and second d. 
Type, aay only, at foundry prices and dis- 


aay str 
m & C inde to's bodkin furn: 
CONNER, FENDL! ER & CO., N.Y. ¥ city. 


=> 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


2 000 ADDRESSES Filings oo jn $5. 

] An A No. 1 | ICK C. 

EBERHARDT, 329 8. Souris St., Philsneinhin Pa. 
eee 








PAPER. 


F Pt use Contes Book Paper, send to us for 
ples rices. Three full lines in stock. 
Basser & SUT HIN, 45 Beekman 8t., New York 
ty. 


= ee 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





—_——_~+or— 
sameness: AGENTS. 


a > advert ur special: We 
piace advertising in 4, dailies, week- 
lies, illustrated magazines, class 0: Ra 
nals published in part of the =a. 
foreign journals on file at our office. If your ~ 
advertising has not 7 — oy 


a a us. eae w pnd ig Fo jiased ad 
Pe Fie ERNATIONAL ADVER- 
ISIN BUREAG, 32 Broadway, New York. 
———_~ooe—"" 


EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 

thing you do. If Fah have mail order names, 

stock cuts or someth: similar, and want to ex- 

them for others, put an advertisement in 

? INK. here are probably many per- 

sons | the a of this paper with whom 

you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 

change. The price for such advertisements is 

25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


SPECIAL AL EDITIONS. 
Ww, will Lew 9 while they la th eng Ad come of & eork- 
Cy oe ion wei ral 
THE STARDAR ENG. CO., 61 Ann 5t., N.Y. 
———oe— 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
OLD no —_, ing outfits, $13.50 u 
C°% » =. ngraving methods, with fasterial, 


$2.50 wer ccouler saw, all iron, $27. 
MeNRY Ral RS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 
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CARBON PA. PAPER. 
‘ARBON papers for em, cil, stylus and 


typew Catalo, 50 varieties for the 
ask A liberal su ee samples for 10 cents 
Mad Oh LD CARBON PAPER 
Ww ORKS, KS, Red Bark, N 
MEN'S HATS. — HATS. 


T TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, a Aye rkman- 
ship and finish for $2 any y retail 
stores in New ae ANBURY. BAT cOo., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 'W. 125th St., New York. 


PREMIUMS. 


— goods are one build 2 IN ig 

ve premiums su le for 

vublishers tty A bs the foremost manu- 

and wholesale ~~. in ~F ee a 
Kindred — 


ae 
free. ins 00. 48-6060 Ma Maiden Lane, y. 


AD VERTISING 1 NO VELTIES. 


OR the purpose “of inv: invit 
F of Aavert rtising of inviting announce to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once ft once for one dollar. 


~~ FROM SPIKE Nal NATLS—Knives, forks, 

nx, ttraction for resorts, expo- 

ations,” “advertisers, etc. Sampl Pan-Am. 
Fx Booi-let for taeke . WICK 
eraAWAY'S ONCERN, Box 100, M n, O. 





—_—+o>—_—_ 
SITUATIONS IONS WA NTED. 


EE *FERIENCED, , original a adv’g writer is open 
for engagement. “ R. E “R. E. H.,” Printers’ 


7' XPERIENCED advertising and circulation 
manager would like to e charge of one 


eat cat +i Mbatczaen 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


O* reads, L designs for ha em ok at letter- 
meade, fale devinen vertis- 

Specter ed pte submitted free. 
KNOX ILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, — more mag- 
pan cut inks than any other ink house in the 


a prices to cash buyers. 


ADDRE 'SSES FO FOR SALE. 


DDRESSES of 4 property owners in pros- 
rous of 400 prope County—3,200 tarues ers. 
JOURNAL, Buffalo, Minn. 


100 ,000 SAt. names and addresses, type- 
written. Will bring business. oft 
per 1,000, ELECTRIC SALVE CO., Redding, Cal. 


Ge ing LETTERS—We have 10,000 letters 

m agents who have sent us money in 

1901- 1908. We will sell a telnet et the names and 
addresses from ~s x letters at + per 
1,000. DOMESTIC iFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


3 400 FOR a Names and addresses of 
2 resident farmers and householders of 
Whitley County, Indiana, all heads ¢ Fontan, 
compiled by a county officer 4 oO! 
ranged in convenient form, MH. CALTER, 
ent form. CAn’ 
County Auditor, Columbia City, In 


DA fp apn is a good market for Amer- 

products if preperly introduced. Up 

to the present the Englivh have had a monopoly 

<> trade of the island. Not because o 4 
rior goods or lower prices, but because t 

ve sought out the business men and f= ah 

made their goods known. What > LF did you 

may do. nd for my list of 4.500 Ad of 

ing if essio: and Business Men of New- 

foundland, $2 per M., — for the lot. Then for- 


ward your catal es and —— 
E. PROD UDE, 
Bt Johns. "soubountiaté. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
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_ MISCRLLANEOUS. 


M ceat Pe Sea ae 


UBLISHERS’ Commpenias, oan a credit 
ageney all advertisers and 3 
every pul isher n it. ee 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York 


prs WHISKY, — Gatede distillation, 
Steeet from disti consumer. Twelve 

ears 0 lon. ian mo eae to 
OYNTL , Distillers, stillers, Maysville, 


HE BODEGA XXXX WEIS Y KY: A spectel brand 

one gal. or 

Send “Gee oe iwoe w. SCaLRAN 
& CO., Distillers, 321 Tremont nt St., Boston, 


M*tic eekly letter on “ The Novelties of Inven- 
—, mth matrices or aenperen Se } = 
‘or 


good featu lo 
wee Sesor dailies. _“ CURIOUS, ” Printers’ Ink. 


7, AE has facilities for furnishing 

a. of Pat surts obtainable from the 
Governmental Departments, and the service is 
rendered for a moderate on se Washingt Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eigh th St., Wi D.C, 


eA through Ly mail. Man’ 
and al kages, etc 

to fa elifiate selling through 
tection are invited to 

A. JENNINGS, 62 Barry Koad, wich, ion, 





ig 
Churchmen, Vi neatly gotten, 
1 Postpaid to very saat BP Paes: 
TsHING COMPANY, Charlottetown, P. E. Isl- 
d, Canada, 


) ag Ay 9 TOURS—Sailing from New York 


} 4 and pay 1 ine — 
Seiten Italy and > “as” fa for 63-day 


all for 
tour, gat. and a Satara, Tee 
ver r particulars 


address H. F. 
HARRIS, Canton. 0 
ets of the hig of Sever rs booklets and =. 
T's es ~y 


nts for insertion, hey news 
from 


) ay ~- 
Foten fp -Sosponanaees and firms. =ooo: ~<a 


ome & 
ary ment ot BURE U, ,_ . 115 Nassan 8t., 
New York City. 


P HYSICAL coysuns tg Bean eee 


om of hysical ‘culture i. how to 
FA nerves to perform the strain that it 


the: 
“Bat pote upon mM. 


insomnia and that tired 


lt makes the blood’ tingle, the nerves strong 
and active, the 
erful. 
alt Itbuaide chi children up symmetrically into brainy 
one robust men and a 
wate OFESSOK HENRY ULL ‘LRICH, 
Suite 1 Masonic Tem Chicago. 
Reference. Western State Bank, Chicago. 





NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR say 
XCEPTIONAL circumstances gems yinse on 


Lye LX a finely equipped posse and 
job office . money, — can be 
field. incre apaper tas ‘with about $2,000 
‘oa ne man 
in cash most liberal terms and 


be made. Do not answer unless you ou mean bust 


ness. If you do,and want a p wiil 
ity if in ashort time. Faddress OPPOR- 
care Printers’ Ink. New York. 


patter on er 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 

A H. SMITH. Newspaper Broker, Earlville. Tl. 
« Reliability, di ion, promp ‘Write. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS. ° 
BOTEBRADS, $4. Good r, good 
5,000 tein Send copy aud ansh © with 
ler. CETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


iw ou are » not satisfied where he —_ try us. 
We'd kinds of book an ae 
Piston. “promptly and A. $-G IN 


CO., 5 Vandewater St., New York. 


1,00 NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
1, 

$1.50. 
Ruled w: 


y 
writer letter-heads neatly printed, 
5,000, $6.25. Good stock and good work. 
ork patted. Samples free. R. McGRE- 
Prince’ 


ONDS, CERTIFICATES and DIPLOMAS. Send 
estimates. 


105 William 81 8t., New York. 


Pinal idee FOR ADVERTISERS—Crisp, rigi- 
a_i ideas for illustrated folders, abe il 


envelope inserts, etc. I make them to 
order, or perhaps some of my stock designs 
ur business. 


wiil fit your 


J. FELLOWS, 
108 Fulton S8t., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 


How often you hear some! ebody say : “Now 


there's a small space well used. It stands right 
ome - the e paper.” 


eal aesengement caught 
en e ain oe li ad stand out more 


nently A one twice its size, but not so 


"One oF the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this mony for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no — what 
position they occupy in the pa i Your local 
Printer pe probably has not the equipment 


for doing 
we re. 5 SOS he doesn’t know 


how aude 

We furnish « cleetroty 8 too. if you like. 

This is only one of 
ers—the printing of catal es, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other t 

We make f 


ngs we do for advertis- 


e them stand out oft e crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK PRE 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


“yas CHELTENHAM PRESS. 


Jets, Printed Matter 


of all kinds. 


ively no Competitive Estimates. 


Established 1897, 

and has done work for 
Rogers, Pest & Co — Brooks Bros., 
W. W. Astor, 


eVickar & Co.—The Haberdasher, 


Gorham Co., silversmiths—Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Many others 
of the Best Class. 


THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 


Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
Planned, Designed and Placed. 
Positively no Split Commissions, 
Recently established 
and responsible for the 
New York newspaper advertising of 
Brooks Bros., 
Criterion Hotel, 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 
Wallach’s Hats. 
Others of the Best Class. 


150 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone 1919 18th Street. 





FOR SALE. 


7s best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
News reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 


JHE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen 
burg. The Times-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper 


TLRS Engine, Machi Press, Dyna- 
as-Engine Oils. Best vase ity low pr ices, 
MANUPSCTURERS” OIL co, _ Cleveland, O. 


Fora SALE—A beteng | newspaper in town of 
circulation 1,000; is a paying propo- 
sition. “PUBLISHER, » B. O. Box 11, N. Y. City. 


re SALF—Cottrell & Babcock eytnter —y 
size for six-column quarto, air s tape 
less delivery. Ata great bargain. N Ws 4 North- 

field, Vermont. 


Fo SALE—1,000 addresses, married women, 

in small towns Central N. Y.; new, #5, 
Same, heads of families, Write C. E. WHITNEY. 
332 So. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


he SALE—Agents’, farmers’ and children's 
_ renee Guaranteed fresh —_ reliable. 

nable. — with stamp. M. & P. 
BROKERS C CO. 18 Stafford Bidg.. B io, N. ¥. 


ALE—Large 8-page Babcock press. with 
tmproved folder , one pony cylinder press, 

ep jou Ts, type and other equipment sufficient 
ee ay sarge op eg oad and fob office. Will 
sell uick for $1,900, rth $3,500. THE STAR 
PUB ISHING COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 


ORSALE— owe shersot stock ogy 
pany, payable per month, pays 6 per 
cent dividend. for last 4 years. expects to pay 10. 
One share sold in a town. Stockholder is a 
cumative of company in that a , taking ¢ 
of business of Company. {TER’S SMART 
WEED CO., Erie, Pa. 


niprine OFFICE BOOKKEEPING MADE 

EASY—Double oo system. Easier to 
kee ion 9 no books at all. Shows amount of 
business and profit ag or yearly. Com- 
plete set of books, $6.75. Send for sample sheets 
and testimonials. <<" a in 15 States. C. 8. 
MUNGER, Herkimer, N. Y. 


E VERY issue of Printers’ InxK is religiously 
4 read by many vdedengaas Zl men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sella a or or ink,the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifi 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 


)}OR SALE, AT Past uty te ren CENT OF THE 
NEWSPAPER PERPECTING’ PRESSES. 

Two plants, Clause web press. Prints 6 or 7 
columns, 4 or 8 pages, folds and counts either two 
folds or three. 

Seott press. with Potter folder, pastes and 
counts 4 or 8 pages. Also stereotyping equip- 
— araeee mould forms, etc 

and Roman text type, some 
oun other office furniture. 
ybol d Cincinnati ny ag book trimmer, 
belt driven knife 36 inches lo: 
CARLIN MACHINERY a ‘SuppLy co., 
Lacock and Sandusky Streets, 
_ eee, Pe 








+9 
ELE CTROTYPES. 


E give special attention to oo making of good 
electroty s for newer ate =e Out- 
of-town work done careful! as city. Pra SBECK 
ELECTROIYPE Con 24-26 Vandewater St.. N. Y. 





PU 00 ING BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


$3 5,0 AND WHAT Cay BE DONE 

bd WITH IT—There is a trade pa- 
per field 000 isnot properly occupied, in which 
the business justifies 4 worth several hun- 
dred thousand dolla: ere is a paper in that 
field which, though the leading journal with a 
long and honorable career, is not conducted upon 
modern trade journal lines. This paper can be 
bought for 000, and by just good work 
made worth say $250,000 in say paee years. 


Broker in Publishing Businesses, 
253 Broadway, 
New York. 








a eee 
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BOOKS. 
D*§ PARTMENT sT088 DIRECTORY. 


1 postpaid. 263 Broadway, Néw York. 


Ps books on wees subjects. Circulars of 
these and a Lge trip subscription to a 
uaint and Curi e, all for La cents. 

Positively none free. Ye QUAINT MAGAZINK, 

Desk 9, No. 7 8t. Pau) Street, Boston, Mass. 


N AKING A COUNTRY sEweralep ee 
pt book for a practical i makers, Worth i 
weight in gold in instruction. Subjects 


treated : the amen Meld 7 

ings, circulation, ad Te Fahy. haat to 
make a newsierand better AL nf how to 
get news, advertising, circulation. No book like 


it. Saves time, lessens bai — aw, 4 


1 1 by leading new: r me Round 
cloth, $1 posta a” THE DOMINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


R EADY- ype res ‘MENTS. Mess 


Geo. 0 Spruce 8t., New 
York, send rime Caveat a handsome oF book 
entitled “ “Made Advertisements.” The 


book contains, ides other valuable informa- 
tion, ——_ and styles of advertising for al- 
m very For and others 
who write their own advertise ments this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price isonly 
one dollar.— ‘on Ca 

The book will be sent to any address ress upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 








TO LET. 


7? ar siitices, a at No. 2 7 >. St. 

respectively P 
to GO. PY ROWELL & the 
premises. 


& CO., owners, on 





PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
U NITED arenes eo gm BUREAU, 


153 La Salle 8t. Senge yo to or- 
der on any subject from aoa erican 
newspapers, 


—— 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
anda electrotype a - the world. Get my 
rices before orderin, t-of-town orders so- 
icited. 1, SHONBER ae Hudson 8t., N. ¥. 
— 


COIN CARDS. 


K ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly. Mass. Sam- 
A espe $1.60 per M in large lots. 





a2 PER Less for more; any print ing. 
Oo THE GOIN WRAPPER CO,, De’ roit, Mic 


A DDRESSIN NG MACHINES. 


[ YERS BROS,’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P. 0. Box 449, Philadelphia. 


F D. BELKNAP’S New Rot Address: Ma- 
e chine, in relation to other meth: or 
machines, occupies the same position in the field 
of addressing and mailing facilities as the 

web printing press sm to the old oes Franklin, 
Send for boo let, F. D, BELKNAP, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 








MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING, 


LETTER HEADS on a fine oe popes 
od 55000 ¥ forse. —_ forenmples. 
gue LA, 


things just as 
Printers and Pa} por Dealers, 68 Gold $2 N. Y. City: 





NEWSPAPER FUR SALE., 


oes SALE—Commercial journal, in 17th year, 

patronage, exclusive territory, owner’s 
time cone pied on other publications. open- 
ing for re Sgt urnal Write 


UB CO. Kansas City, Mo. 


cientetenitaliliiiiniteiiaiy 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


ptactacrrrs or stereotype cuts. When 

good ones, order from Bright’s a nd 
Reliable, ” St. Louis mpcteotrpe Foundry, No, 
211, North Third 8t., St. Louis. Mo 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 0 cents, Ni New York City. 


40% WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


est will bring sample copy, 
Abt ADVERTISERS? GUIDE, New M. et, NS: 


'[.HE TEMPO, Louisville, K .; high-class maga- 
zine. One inch business ringer, one dollar. 


EACH the best Southern farmers bz planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashvilie, 
Tenn. Only 0c, a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
thes amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


Ps your advs in Ca NEWS. Merchan- 
lise and medicine en in exchange for 
space. THE NEWS, , Capac, ¥ Mich. 


Ppes- REPUBLIC, Springfield, 0. Leased 
wire Associated Press ey ape Sworn cire’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bai ns’ Bank t exceed 8,000 daily. 


IRCULATION 100,000 copies uncentiicns’l 
roven. Rate 40c UP TO DA 
FARMING AND GARDENING, Indianapolis, In: 


HE rless advertising medium, UP TO 

DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, Indian- 
opcta, ind — 4% me: 40c. a line. Send for copy 
o} 








P sad DATE FARMING AND GARDENING. 
{ndianapolis, Ind., has the largest c 
tion of on 7 agriculture paper west of ‘Ohio, and 
we furnis! roof. 


PER CENT sales is what it cost a manufact- 
urer of seta tural implements to advertise 
in UP TO DATE FARMING AND — 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100,000 100,000 proven ; 40c. a line. 


Vy | aeoes STANDARD. D. 5,836, W. 5,100. 


year. k—~. pal 
LA ‘Cost & MA WEE. Repeesontatives, 
weet bo Bldg., New York City. 
O*i LY 50c. 
list of bo. 


per tine! for each masertion in aire 
coun' papers, 5 jocated mostly in 
ew York, New Jersey Pen navivania. 
UNION PRINTING CO., ib ~~ W.-. St., N.Y. 
Ts, NEW Tour PHILATELIST, Betts Block, 

racuse, N Y.. reaches students and young 
people! fear also mail-order buyers. Send 


for sample copy, with rates and 
f cir 





EY et Florida. ‘Read and advertise in 

the Key West ADVERTISER. the only news- 

paver ew ever yt panes in the most southern point 
Established 11 years ; 8 fol. 

Only 90 aie from Havana, Havana, Cuba. J.T. & r. 


Oe et TO DATE—Tue Recorp, the poultry — 
pet stock journal of the 20th ag 
hree years from January, 1902, Soran 
yam Pm Send at once. An’ opportuni y ofa 
lifetime. R. J. FINLEY, Ed., Box 886, Macon, M: 


P EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 

with their business i 4 consult the Bill- 

ings (Mont.) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 

ion of any weeny newspaper printed west 

of the Mississip Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Propria a. 


HE ATCHISON GLOBE, eight , is 25 
cents a year (weekly edition). It has a ra) 


e 
ate Journal says it is the? best best news- 

> here we know of.” Address THE 
GLOBE, Atchison, Kansas 


GOOD FIELD AND A GOOD MEDIUM— 
Prince Edward Island is the most thickly 
populated province of Canada and its pesmte ase 
the most prosperous. The EXAMINER is i 
ing newspaper. Daily, , x weekly, = 
“ Wants” a specialty oan get best 
one time, three times 25c. D 


week! Best tr 
ottetown, P. K. Island, 





éress 


eae 
STOCK CUTS. 


ROOFS of stock cuts if you write on business 
ENG. CO., New York. 


letterhead. STANDAR 
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UNIFORM CAPS. 


STIMATES and eriuples a promotly furnished. 
DANBURY HAT CO., 22 Desbrosses St., N. Y. 


eeumenesied Gewese 
EDITORIAL WRITER. 


DITORIALS, 20c. per 100 words. Writer 30 
years connected with TON, York i wwe 
— newspapers. “GROTON,” care Print 
nk, 
a 
HALF-TONES. 
7 5o5 ELE ENG* Co. r single column _half-tones 
KNOX KE ENG. CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 
} : gtk us furnish you our og ye our price for the half- 
r school prospectus. 


THE STAN RD > ENGRAVING Cu., 61 Ana 8t., 
New York. 


or. 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


I% “all, clean circulars. Sendsample and stamp. 
BENNETT, C St., Washington, Iowa. 
hana Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail- 
order scheme for you and tell you how to 
handle replies. 


eo are being made advertising, and 
goods by mail; be your own em- 
ployer ; jstart anywhere. on on any amount of money 
ae can § 000 weekly is made 
cthere, Om our fakin ee valuable informa- 
tion ; sent ‘free for a stam’ 
WYER PUB. 


SA Co., 
525 Temple Court, New York City. 


———_+o4—_—____—_ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


x 1 rare fora5-line advertisement 4 times in 
00 Iinois or Wiscon _ mewn rs . 
100,000 giveuigtion weekly in farm communi- 
teband country towns. I TIGAGO N WSPAPER 
UNI ON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y¥.c City. 
NCREASE income without loss of time, aaweee 
ment of mone: neglect of nthe Fi 
nom, Wy = orki D connection with the FINAN- 
cl NQUIKER, 55 Liberty St.,N. Y. No 
Particulars and sample a 
on application. 

AN YOU Lem "Hor If £ so I can help you 
C start a retail store. old s, but all 
brand new. Best ietes P roposition on earth 
for so small investment. If you don’t know a 

good vel | nha rev =: — Y about goods 


and me 
BUCK, — °guiney. St., Chicago. 





MAILING M MACHINES 


N° type used in the Wallace & Co. addressing 
machine. A rma of from 50 to 75 per 
cent over all syste 
work of forty expe penme’ \y- 
aceremen in fone see typewriting directly on 
wrappers. envelopes, , €tc., automatically 
e rate of 100 per minute. Our success has 
caused i J ng machines to 
on market, but our machine is the 
La mys practical, successful and economical 
pow now ration cong 2 the Sotege publishers 
throughout the country. Ink, Butter- 
ick Pub. —-, ene eo Go. Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, Frank Leslie’s Monthly, McCali 
Co., A. D. Porter Co.. Com “nates Augusta, Me.; 
Cushman’s Cou; le. Boston, ; Press Pub. Co. 
ome Life ‘Pub. ¢ Go.. Catena. T., 
Ww. B. Conkey ( Co. Chicago, IL; ome Magazine. 
Ws D.C.,and scores ‘of others use, ap- 
rove and Sadores ‘our machine. Send for circu- 
. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


oS oo 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


Goon} mail-order ad written, 10c. Circulars 
and letters. M.H.GANSER, Norristown, Pa. 
DWIN 8S. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St.. Chi- 
cago. 
RING BUSINESS, do Chase 


ads. Samples free 
Write. ALLEN CHASE, Box 73, 


xbridge 


Gut H, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail- 
SS order rscheme for you and tell you how to 
handle replies. 
ING NEWSPAPER ADS is a apoeilyy 
with WILLIAM L. OSTROM, Olean, N. 
If you need assistance, write, 


INK. 


ADS, one dollar, written for the retail man, 
Other ads, at divers prices, for any man. 
LAIN, a aeaueae vented aa ae eeu 
Ga cibenaite THE 
ORT T LEAGUE, New Yo York. maake the best. 
for particulars. 
341 nae for $1. Written for y you, not stereoty 
will make your advertising sell goods | 
is on “hot air.” Write, with data, 
DAKLING, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


I HAVE somead samples, w mples, written and illustrated 

in ~e- wee style—business getters— 
send yi in a our Otdrems. 

COMMON SSENSE SDV ERTISER, w, Mich. 


N.5 t. SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING—There is no 
that 8 so wellas adver- 

tising. Our method of teac! by mail is dis- 
2 tical and our 
r than those of other schools. For 
particulars write to NEW ENGLAND SCHO« “gy OF 
ADVERTISING, P. O. Box 1661, Boston, 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our a of 





un 
good advertising, any one of which may 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. “Kent 
ra on meee. of price, £4 
10 10 Spruce hen New Yorke 
DWRITERS and designe designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 

price is — 25 cents a line, poe I the cheapest 
of any medium published msidering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this a. > Te 
began small and kept at it. You ma Kees 
wise. Adérem orders, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 1L- 
St., New York 


Fig TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH ME, 
me 
One ro Ad 


nd 
One Goop Dollar. 
will write for you 
The six ‘BEST Ads 
you ever saw 
—_ Ye Scribe, 
Post Office Box 468, New York. 


D WRITING MADE EASY—1,500 meaty 
mottoes, head: secant, catch- lines, ete., 
suitable for any 88 and representing the 
e de la creme of ‘business brains. po 
years of diligent labor to collect, construct an 
compile. Nothing , a ever publisie. 
Saves half the work of writ ads, B 
snappy, qe ins a ml p+ &@ gem in itself. 
Relieves hy task of “thinking up 
something as a starter.” An almost inexhaust- 
ible mine of n ts to draw from, and a con- 
stant source of inspiration to even the most 
sluggish writer. Price one . , BEAR 
PUB. CO., 1917 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


66()URS_IS A MONEY, T Smee 1 in LABOR- 
O SAVING INSTITUTION.” For 25 years we 
have made a poy & of Saauinataneee Adver- 


tising in what are kno 
THE TRADE JOURNALS. 
We know the best Med ¢ any special 
industry, their — si cireulation, influence 


ing ra © businesson strictiy 
straight lines “don't k B.: ee to do it any other 
way. Let us know your wants and we help 
you build ‘, your business. Advertisements 
—— esigned. Our prices are fair every 


MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Benj. R. Western, Prop., 126 LIBERTY ST., N. Y: 


Pa your 5 per falls .-T this may be 

the very one i e of some 
one just about to get up some bit of Trade Lit- 
ore CIRCULAR- KLET, CATALOGUE, 
LDER! Perhaps the necessity of having that 
el it happens to be—thoroughly “up to 
date’’ is fully realized, and due weight given to 
the FACT that in these days only such can pay 
for their distribution. I make all such Lemp ng 


r @ manner of my own, and I new 
tomers for my wares by sen out SAMPLES 
eK cog ply mantle oo bl — Rf 
w sugges jive o le 
hes ang I will gladly mail you a lot of such 
samples of my “‘doings.” Sending for them = 
cost you nothing an commit you to no 
Shun postal when 
FRANCiS I. MAULE. 
No. 3. 402 Sansom St., Ph 
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School 24 College 
Advertising 2a2a 











_— SCHOOL OR 
COLLEGE, offering 

unusual advan- 
tages, either through an 
educational system of 
particular excellence,or 
through its location, or 
through both, should 
advertise the high qual- 
ities of the institution, 
clearly, comprehensive- 
ly, and in a dignified 


and business-like way. 


School advertising 
should be of the highest 
excellence in language, 
illustration and typo- 
graphy. The kind 
needed depends on the 
school. Some may 
need newspapers, some 
magazines, some both, 
some neither. 


We plan, write, illus- 
trate and place school 
advertising for earnest- 
ly interested principals, 


ADDRESS, 


—O 


GEO.P. ROWELL& 


Advertising Agents 


lOSpruce St ~ New York. 
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“A VALUAE 











Loan. During the past season: we have loane 

than we ever did before at the season. Of cou 

we are steady advertisers in your valuable pap an 

your paper the bigger our business grows. 
Respectfully yours, 











mae, | «6oTHE S.C. BECKWITHS 
Sole Agents Forel 
ann Ni ’ | Tribune Building, New York. 
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E PAPER” 














ous system of advertising in your great 
q@ual of any in the city, and is gradually in- 

0 egeded our best anticipations is our Money to 
eG@ut more money on diamonds and jewelry 
we attribute this to “ The Item,’’ because 
papgand know that the more we advertise in 


M. & S. FRIDENBERG, 
Cor. Ninth & Buttonwood Sts. 








THSPECIAL AGENCY, | amma 


Advertising, et 
QJ ANDALL THE oJ 


“The Rookery,” Chicago. <O Now xXo* oil 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Issued every Wedresday. Ten cents a 
Subscription price, five dollars a joake 
in a x dollars a hundred. No bac 


num 
tar Being printed from plates, it is always 
si oe? to ct a — edition rd ey —§ 
ies for ora pare r at the same rate. 
Publish: i subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit Sta adv; vg.  paeeone may,on 
application, obtain special co: tial terms. 
f any person who has not paid for it is re- 
we aig = yl INK it is because some one has 
nhis name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES - 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 5” cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. ¢100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if zrant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 23, 1902. 


we 
copy. 


ceivii 
cul 











GOVERNMENT ought to own and 


control the railroads. They are 
the legs and the arms of the 
people— 

* * * 


GOVERNMENT should become the 
universal savings bank and life in- 
surance company and sell annui- 
ties. The business is as legiti- 
mate as selling bonds or paying 


pensions— 
« * * 


Emp.Loyees of the government 
are the servants of the people. 
The citizen who enters the public 
be disfranchised 


service should 


while in that employment. 





At the National Capital it is 
axiomatic that “Everybody in 
Washington reads the Star.” 


Not how much money you 
spend, but how you spend it, de- 
termines whether or not you are 
economical. 


Next to the big t things come 
the little ones. The laundryman 
who takes care that the button- 
holes of collars are not glued to- 
gether with starch has a distinct 
advantage over his rival after 
meeting his cut of a penny on 
shirts. 
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WHITE space is merely another 
color of printers’ ink. Certainly 
one is of no value’without the oth- 
er, and the advertiser who is most 
successful in the great item of at- 
tracting attention is almost invar- 
iably the one who combines them 
with greatest skill. 


THE advertising manager of a 
large wholesale grocery firm be- 
lieves that retail grocers will find 
it more remunerative to “feature” 
lines of goods that bring in a de- 
cent profit rather than to advertise 
cuts in sugar and the unprofitable 
staples. The grocer who keeps a 
superexcellent stock of cheeses, 
condiments, fruits and_higher- 
priced ware, says he, can afford to 
advertise them almost exclusively, 
leaving the sugar trade to the man 
around the corner who sells a dol- 
lar’s worth for ninety-nine and a 
half cents. 


ADVERTISING 1s now to be used as 
a force for altering history, and if 
the Aaron Burr Legion, recently 
organized in New Jersey, accom- 
plishes its avowed purpose, it is 
likely that each great personage of 
the past will have soon his or her 
press bureau. This organization 
proposes to prepare and publish 
prose and verse that will clear 
Burr of the taint of treason, have 
school books and histories expur- 
gated of facts detrimental to his 
fair fame, and spread literature 
that will help him along a bit in 
the world’s good opinion. 


THE inappositeness of some 
forms of advertising is illustrated 
in the case of a man who manu- 
factured a dog food and who made 
a prominent druggist his local 
agent for its sale. The druggist - 
thought it a happy idea to procure 
a mother dog with a large litter 
of very small puppies, and these he 
placed in a front window of his 
store, while above the dam and her 
cubs was a card bearing the legend 
of the food. The puppies and the 
mother drew and held large 
crowds about the window all day 
long, but there were a hundred 
would-be customers who entered 
the store to ask the price of the 
puppies where there was one who 
inquired about the dog food. 














SomE are born great, others 
achieve greatness, and others ad- 
vertise. 





It is impossible to get value out 
of advertising space unless you 
first put value into that space. 


PicTuRES not only make ads 
more attractive, but give them an 
air of responsibility as well. Small 
mail order ads gain immeasurably 
by being ornamented with good il- 
lustrations. Filied only with com- 
monplace type display they are 
“cheap” and open to suspicion, but 
with pictures they carry upon their 
faces a guarantee of integrity. Ad- 
vertisers who use small spaces will 
find that pictures increase returns, 
for people favor the illustrated ad- 
vertisement. 


For some purposes it is advis- 
able to make the separate pieces of 
a follow-up system rigidly uni- 
form in size, dress and argument. 
Uniformity gives such a system 
the power to make an impression 
as a whole, and if the series is to 
be sent to strangers it interests 


them by sheer persistence. When. 


such literature is being sent to 
customers or the trade, however, 
and the recipients know the ad- 
vertiser’s name and standing, it is 
generally best to make each folder 
or booklet radically different from 
its predecessors. 

A SMALL ad printed in several 
places in the same issue of a daily 
paper is usually more effective in 
getting attention than a larger ad 
printed in an equal area of space 
upon one page. Readers who no- 
tice it the second or third time 
in turning over the pages are quite 
certain to look into the oddity and 
see how many times it appears. Of 
course, the same matter and dis- 
play must be used, or ads distin- 
guished by a prominent trade- 
mark, so that the repetition will be 
apparent. The trick is only effec- 
tive to attract attention, and can- 
not influence readers unless the 
proposition made by the ad is a 
strong one. This novelty has been 
used several times lately in New 
York dailies but will soon lose its 
effectiveness if generally adopted. 
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As a rule, mail which goes to 
persons in cities seldom fails un- 
der the eyes of people who will 
take interest in the printed mat- 
ter upon the envelope. But mail 
sent to country folks often passes 
through a dozen hands before it 
reaches the addressee, and not 
only is advertising upon letters of 
this class read, but very often the 
inclosures are taken out of un- 
sealed matter and gone through 
with an interest that. could hardly 
be obtained for a private letter in 
a New York or Chicago office 
building. 





Hunpreps of novel advertising 
schemes that-are hatched every 
day are so evenly meritless that it 
is almost safe to apply Punch’s ad- 
vice to all of them: “Don’t!” 
Some one tries them all, however, 
and vast sums of money are sunk 
in them.. There are doubtless 
cases where they pay, but it would 
not be hard to show that legiti- 
mate advertising would have paid 
better. The great public holds its 
open court daily in the newspaper, 
and will hear what any man has to 
say in behalf of his business, pro- 
vided he can say it well. 


The Billboard records a piece of 
Yankee advertising enterprise that 
is worthy of being called “cheek.” 
At Mons, Belgium, one of. the 
agents of the Barnum & Bailey cir- 
cus found that the town contained 
no billboards, nor could he find an 
available place to build one. To 
the average circus advertising 
agent a town without billboards is 
as a gloomy place. So this one 
set to work to bring things to pass. 
In the very center of the main 
street of Mons was a statue of 
King Leopold. This took the ad- 
vertising agent’s fancy, so he made 
formal application to the govern- 
ment for the privilege of putting a 
board around the statue of the 
King. What arguments he brought 
to bear are not known, but the 
concession was granted and a 
board 16 feet high was erected 
around the statue, completely ob- 
scuring it. Whereupon he went 
his way, satisfied that he had 
brought at least one Belgian town 
to a sense of good advertising. 
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“A coop ad in a good street car 
makes a good business,” is the 
way it is put by John J. Gilroy, 
agent for New York street cars. 
But it seems to the Little School- 
master that a good business in a 
good street car makes the good 
ad. For the business makes the 
advertising, as surely as the dog 
wags the tail. 


Success in advertising comes of 
experience. This experience may 
be had of advertising agents who 
devote all their time and talent to 
the work or it may come of one’s 
own experimentation. If one start 
out in the advertising field without 
instruction, it stands to reason that 
he will do more or less sowing 
that will not show grain at the har- 
vest, or, at the best, will yield but 
little. It is none the less true, 
though, that valuable and priceless 
experience does come with time. 
One rarely stumbles upon a win- 
ning form of advertising. More 
rarcly does he evolve something 
that will reach all classes and all 
communities. He must vary his 
advertising, so as to reach all class- 
es and all conditions of people. 


But the reward is sure to come 


to him who is persistent. It is but 
a matter of hanging on tightly, 
with all fingers and toes. 


SypNEy SmitH hated verbose 
writers, and invented a little le- 
gend to prove that “Brevity is to 
writing what charity is to all other 
virtues.” Perhaps if it were tack- 
ed up in every advertiser's office 
it would do little harm. He claim- 
ed that when the deluge destroyed 
everyone but Noah and his family, 
the period of luman lite was so 
shortened from seven or eight cen- 
turies to the present “three score 
and ten.”” This gave rise to two 
different styles of writing—the an- 
tediluvian style for those who had 
centuries in which to read, and the 
postdiluvian for those who had but 
years. “Now, to forget this event 
—to write as if mankind could 
lounge over a pamphlet for ten 
years, as before their submersion 
—is to be guilty of the most grev- 
ious error into which a writer can 
possibly fall. He should gaze 
upon Noah and be brief.” 


THE beginning of Spring is at 
hand, and finds advertisers on the 
tip-toe of expectancy for unusual- 
ly good trade. 


NuMBeErs count for much in all 
enterprises. Yet something more 
than mere numbers is a requisite 
in advertising. It is quality that 
is a first desideratum. What is 
the character of the paper? Who 
are its readers: Is the paper con- 
ducted along lines which attract 
the readers who have money to 
spend, and is the paper particular 
as to the character of the adver- 
tisements which appear in_ its 
columns? The paper which re- 
jects offensive advertisements com- 
mands greater confidences than one 
which takes “any old thing” that 
comes along. When the reader of 
a paper has been bitten once or 
twice by some alluring advertise- 
ment which promises cverything 
and gives up nothing, he is likely 
to discredit all advertisements 
which he may see in its columns. 
The successful advertiser always 
considers quality when he is plac- 
ing his order for publicity. 

tae tea 


With the first warm day of 
spring every wall-paper dealer, 
hanger and cleaner, every carpet 
renovator, every stove and furnace 
expert, every storage and furniture 
moving man, every dealer or re- 
pairer who has goods or services tq 
offer the Great American House- 
wife, either upon a great or a small 
scale, should have his card in the 
newspaper which carries the want 
advertising in his locality. Every 
newspaper which prints the largest 
share of such advertising in its 
field ought to make a point of get- 
ting as many such cards as pos- 
sible, arranging them in the form 
of a directory. Such ads are news 
at this particular season of the 
year, and every woman who has 
a home is on the lookout for them. 
Cards mailed or distributed from 
house to house are productive of 
results, but when the carpets are 
up or the new house leased the 
first source of information to which 
every woman turns is the daily pa- 
per. The firms who are represent- 
ed there have first pick of the 
business. 
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Aw advertiser who has occa- 
sionally employed atrocious adver- 
tisement jingles maintains that al- 
though they aroused much adverse 
criticism they have nevertheless 
done him more good than classic 
verse would have done. 


THE general advertiser who is 
wise no longer binds himself to 
arbitrary space. He contracts for 
the total amount he thinks he can 
use during a period, and then uses 
it as his judgment directs, a col- 
umn to-day, an -* to-morrow, 
three columns the day after and 
so on. This is very much more 
satisfactory than to be compelled 
to use either more or less than 
reason dictates. 


THOROUGHLY commendable ad- 
vertising literature and_illustra- 
tions are made by the Frank B. 
White Company, Chicago and New 
York. The special poultry issue 
of their monthly, Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, contained many pages of 
pictures of the most original kind 
—pictures that were not only ar- 
tistic, but of the highest adver- 
tising merit, and of such mechan- 
ical excellence that they could 
either be printed upon the super- 
fine calendered stock of an elabo- 
rate catalogue or be safely permit- 
ted to take their chances in the 
most indifferent country weekly. 
The company is setting some ad- 
mirable models in its special field, 
and its methods will bear adaption 
to other lines of business.” A spe- 
cialty is made of catalogue work 
for agricultural advertisers, one of 
the latest specimens of which is 
that of the Empire cream separa- 
tors, manufactured by the U. S. 
Butter Extractor Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J. The cover of this book is 
in three-color process, and the 
book itself is filled with illustra- 
tions and decorative pieces that 
could hardly come from any other 
source. The work is distinct and 
original. The text also is clear, 
full of good argument and—what 
is fully as important—arranged in 
neat eyetuls, with plenty of white 
space everywhcre. Advertisers who 
wish to keep abreast of the times 
will do well to watch the work 
of the Frank B. White Company. 
It is eminently worth while. 
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IT requires more experience and 
judgment to buy newspaper space 
than it does to fill it with attrac- 
tive advertisements. 

A SMALL part oi the appropria- 
tion devoted to experiments will 
generally pay a profit. It is well 
to keep to known mediums in the 
main, but if all advertisers were 
to cling to nothing but known me- 
diums publicity would soon be- 
come a soulless thing, and the 
work of placing would degenerate 
into routine occupation for a clerk. 
Success depends upon finding the 
periodicals that suit your needs. 
The new medium, the medium of 
insignificant circulation and the 
medium which is notoriously un- 
profitable to others may be valu- 
able to you. Very little money 
should be spent upon this un- 
known quantity, but experiments 
upon a small scale are always 
justified. A decent allowance 
of space used long enough to de- 
termine worth or worthlessness, 
with careful keying of ads and 
tabulating of results will put an 
advertiser in possession of data 
worth all that it costs, even though 
the advertising produces no direct 
returns. 





“THE Ink 17 Trade " Revolution- 
ized” is the latest catalogue of 
Printers Ink Jonson, who needs no 
introduction whatever to pupils of 
the Little Schoolmaster. In its 
eminently well-printed and force- 
ful pages he again tells how he 
began business in January, 1894, 
how the ink trade in general 
thought him a very new and clever 
sort of amusement, how he throve 
by using the Little Schoolmaster’s 
potent advertising space, and how 
he successively grew from a room 
twenty feet square at No. 10 
Spruce street to his present quar- 
ters at No. 17, where he failed to 
meet the Waterloo that was wide- 
ly predicted for him. His vari- 
ous grades of Rabbit’s Foot Inks 
are catalogued and shown in 
samples, and he moves along amid 
his harrassing competitors with all 
of his accustomed rhetorical vigor, 
trusting in the righteousness of 
his cause and the potency of his 
prices. 
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Ir you use window or other 
cards, see that you have a clever 
saying, a snappy heading or an 
epigram on each as well as the 
price. The ptice may be an attrac- 
tion, but the words will be no 
less so. 





THE most remarkable fact about 
cigars is the arbitrary method in 
which names are selected. Cigar 
manufacturers will pay well for a 
name they may adopt, but just 
those names which in all reason 
would seem for cogent causes the 
best may be rejected; and those 
which may obviously carry no 
relevance may be used. Manu- 
facturers will tell you they recog- 
nize a good name for a cigar when 
they see it, but for the life of them 
they cannot tell why a certain 
name is good and another bad. 


Tom Corwin, the great Ohio 
statesman and politician, was wont 
to say in his latter days that the 
only thing which had prevented 
him from being elected President 
of the United States was that the 
people refused to take him serious- 
ly. He was an incorrigible joker 
and wit, and it was his humor 
rather than his genius for state- 
craft which endeared him to the 
people of his party. For the same 
reason Samuel S. Cox, of New 
York, was foiled of his ambition 
to be Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress. 
The same fault lies with much of 
the advertising that one sees in 
newspapers and magazines. The 
writers of them try to be facetious, 
or witty. or “funny,” as they ex- 
press it. Few men are capable of 
writing real humor, and those who 
can do so would prove dead fail- 
ures as writers of advertisements. 
Here is the last place in the world 
to try to be funny. Business is a 
thing as void of humor as it is of 
sentiment of any kind. The poet 
Longfellow has said, “Life is real; 
life is earnest,” and the statement 
is equally true of all manner of 
business. The successful writer 
of advertisements is real. He be- 
lieves what he says, or he writes in 
such manner as to make those who 
read believe that he is in earnest 
and believes everything that he 
writes, 
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THE merchant who cannot see 
the eternalness of advertising is 
becoming rarer, but he can still be 
found in most towns. He does 
not advertise because he regards 
publicity as a mere freak of the 
times—something that will pass 
away like the bicycie craze. Ad- 
vertising is, he believes, nothing 
more than a novelty—a new way 
of amusing the public. True, it 
gets customers away from him, 
but presently it will die out and 
they will all come trooping back, 
sheepishly. And then he intends 
to say, “Ah! I told you so, didn’t 
I?” And so he continues to keep 
his shop after the fashions of his 
grandfathers—unti] the sheriff re- 
lieves him of his task. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is felt as 
to the effect which the removal, of 
the tea import duties will have 
upon ihe consumption of that ar- 
ticle in the United. States. The 
import figures coveriny the period 
since the imposition of an import 
duty upon tea (June 13, 1898) do 
not justify the assertion frequently 
made some years since that a small 
tax would increase the consump- 
tion of tea by insuring better qual- 
ities, The average annual impor- 
tation of tea since the enactment 
of the law which placed a duty on 
tea has been but about 83 million 
pounds per annum. The total im- 
portation of tea in the three fiscal 
years following June 30, 1898, was 
248,741,459 pounds; and in the 
three years immediately preceding 
that date was 278,303,262 pounds. 
Deducting the amount re-exported, 
the net imports stand, for the three 
years following June 30, 1808, 
244,640,547 pounds; for the three 
years immediately preceding June 
30, 1898, 273,945,091 pounds. This 
gives an average importation for 
consumption during those two per- 
iods of over 144 pounds per capita 
per annum in the three-year period 
prior to June 30, 1898, and but a 
little over 1 pound per capita per 
annum in the three-year period fol- 
lowing the date This reduction 
in the importation of tea since the 
imposition of the customs duty up- 
on that article has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase 
in the importation of coffee. 
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Tuts luscious description of 
night-wear 1s not from the latest 
risque novel, but is clipped from 
an ad of Mandel Brothers, Chice- 
go: “New night robes from the 
French cloisters. Springtime 
freshness and verdure with buds 
bursting into sunny blossom on 
branch and bough, evoke a re- 
newed interést in dainty muslin 
lingerie. Throngs of women re- 
joice over the charming French 
handsome robes de nuit shown on 
our third floor. Of exceeding 
charm is a conceit with ethereal 
angel sleeves slashed open from 
shoulder to wrist with just two 
soft ribbon knots and _frilled 
lavishly with lace. The daintily 
wrought collar of a lacy berib- 
boned creation comes in low, broad 
V lines. Of dreamy fineness is the 
lace insert in beautiful patterns 
across bosom and sleeves of an- 
other regal model, and bordering 
its neck, sleeves and hem.” 





THE addition of four new Hoe 
presses to the New York Journal’s 
plant gives it—according to its 
own statement—a pressroom “sur- 
passing in capacity all others on 
the globe.” The increased print- 
ing capacity was made the text of 
several pages of editorial comment, 
in which the paper’s circulation for 
March was rated at 27,850,150, or 
about ten million more copies per 
month than are printed by “any 
other newspaper on the American 
continent.”” The average Sunday 
circulation on five Sundays in 
March is given at 754,008, or “1o00,- 
000 above the combined Sunday cir- 
culation of the World, Sun, Times, 
Press and Tribune.” The regular 
Sunday edition of the Journal for 
March 23 contained 196 columns of 
display advertising, while the 
Easter number—March 30—con- 
tained 322% columns. The Easter 
edition of the Herald—according 
to the Journal—contained 30 
columns less than its own regu- 
lar edition, while 48 columns less 
were printed in the Easter number 
of the World. The paper expects 
to reach and pass the million mark 
in the near future. The new 
presses are each capable of print- 
ing 150,000 eight-page papers per 
hour. 
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SPeakK up! Advertising is the 
voice of business, nothing more. 
Use it to say something for your- 
self. If all the stores m your 
town are silent there is a rare op- 
portunity for you to become arti- 
culate. If half of them are talk- 
ing, the silent half will have littie 
attention—be not one of them. If 
all are talking, endeavor to speak 
out above them all. This is a bus- 
tling world; bashfulness and si- 
lence are not business virtues. 
The business man who thrives is 
the one who has an advertising 


voice and uses it. So speak up! 


Part of the duty of the daily pa- 
per is to help suppress substitutors. 
Substitution is not only a fraud 
upon the daily paper’s best custom- 
er, the advertiser, but a fraud upon 
the public as well. Lack of know- 
ledge upon the part of those who 
buy advertised articles is respon- 
sible for much of the evil of sub- 
stitution, and if editors would 
plainly set forth the real facts of 
the matter the practice could be 
greatly abated. General advertis- 
ers are mainly successful because 
they offer better commodities for 
given prices than it is possible for 
the substitutor to offer. When the 
customer accepts “‘something just 
as good” he is doing an injustice 
to himself as weil as to the adver- 
tiser. If the public knew the real 
inner facts of substitution it would 
insist upon its rights as a purchas- 
er, and it is the plain duty of the 
daily paper to acquaint them with 
these facts. No particular adver- 
tiser should be favored, nor should 
direct attacks be made upon local 
merchants, even though they are 
notorious substitutors. The plain, 
unadorned facts should be set forth 
editorially once a month, and the 
public’s love of fair play utilized 
as a factor in fighting a great 
wrong. Advertised commodities 
depend upon the commonest busi- 
ness sense for success, and by help- 
ing the public learn that its best 
interests lic with general advertis- 
ers’ products, the practice of sub- 
stitution can be suppressed, the ad- 
vertiser will reap the rightful re- 
turn of his expenditure for space, 
and the amount of advertising 
done annually will be immeasur- 
ably increased. 
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“Mopern Tariff Systems” is the 
title of a monograph just issued by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
It presents in concise form a state- 
ment of the three distinct tariff 
systems now applied in the princi- 
pal commercial countries of the 
world, and is of especial interest at 
this time in view of the tariff dis- 
cussions and pending tariff legisla- 
tion in certain European countries. 
The tariff systems now in use 
among the prominent commercial 
countries of the world may be 
classed under three heads: (1) 
the general tariff system; (2) the 
general and conventional tariff 
system; and (3) the maximum and 
minimum tariff system. The sys- 
tem of a general tariff is the sim- 
plest of those enumerated, and con- 
sists in having a single schedule of 
import duties, which is applied to 
the goods of all countries without 
distinction. Such a tariff is al- 
together an act of the legislative 
branch of the government. It takes 
account only of the needs of the 
home country, and_ recognizes 
foreign commercial relations only 
in so far as the latter are in har- 
mony with home interests. The 
system of general and convention- 
al tariffs, however, makes a dis- 
tinction between goods which come 
from different countries. The 
maximum and minimum tariff sys- 
tem is distinguished, first of all, in 
its form. Instead of having two 
rates for a few articles it has two 
rates on most articles on which 
duties are imposed, and for this 
reason is frequently called the 
double tariff system. In the ap- 
plication of these rates the maxi- 
mum schedule corresponds to the 
general schedule and the mini- 
mum schedule to the conventional 
schedule. The characteristic dif- 
ference between the two systems, 
however, arises from the differ- 
ence in their origin. The mini- 
mum schedule is not drawn up by 
negotiations between the execu- 
tives of the two countries, but is 
framed by the legislative body at 
the same time that the maximum 
schedule is made. That is, the 
legislative power fixes two rates of 

duty on each article in the tariff. 
The higher rate is the one which 
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fixes the maximum extent to 
which those articles may be taxed 
on entering the country; the lower, 
or minimum rate, is the one which 
fixes the minimum extent to which 
the duty may be lowered. 


A MERCHANT may have abso- 
lutely the best goods on the mar- 
ket. Yet if he is not able to con- 
vince the public of the fact he 
might as well have inferior wares. 
Advertise. But advertise tersely, 
truthfully, temperately and timely. 


THE SPHINX BELLE. 








we 


Mr. F. James Gibson, secretary 
and autocrat of the Sphinx Club, 
sends to Printers’ INK the pretty 
chromo here reproduced in black 
and white. In the original the 
hair is Canandaigua color, Can- 
andaigua being a little beyond 
Auburn, according to the New 
York Central time tables prepar- 
ed by President Daniels of the 
Sphinx. The spider tracks in the 
foreground are of the same color 
as the hair in the chromo, but 
are not really spider tracks at 
all, but an unfortunate result 
achieved by sundry spatters from 
the Shrewsbury tomato ketchup 
supplied to go with the Heinz’s 
baked beans prepared by Mr. Hal- 
lock of the dinner committee for 
his grand effort on “ladies’ night,” 
Wednesday, April 9, 1902. 
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Never hesitate as to what medium to use 
when country trade is wanted. There is but 
one which will accomplish the purpose—/e 
local weekly. 

That is read thoroughly by everybody 
in the town. It has more influence with its 
own town-people than all the dailies in the 
United States combined. 


1,500 local country weeklies, influencing one-sixth of all the 
country readers of the United States, make up the Atlantic 
Coast Lists. Catalogue and booklet full of information of 
value to advertisers looking for country trade, mailed upon 
applicafion. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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To Proprietors and 
Managers of Schools 
and Colleges. 








A large edition of this issue of PRINTERS’ INK is sent out 
as sample copies for the purpose of inviting new people 
to become readers of the paper, and also for the purpose 
of gaining additional advertising patronage. Tte follow- 
ing is quoted in support of the assertion why the Little 
Schoolmaster will prove a help to every business man: 








Painters’ Inx is the world’s 
leading journal of advertising. It 
was the first journal that took’ ad- 
vertising seriously. When its initial 
issue went forth, advertising was re- 
garded merely asa phenomenon of 
business. To-day it is known to be 

the business itself. 


In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and prac- 
tice of those who have been con- 
spicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with lead- 
ing advertisers, setting forth their 
meéthods, experiences, theories, advice and re- 
sults in a manner that gives the widest 
range -of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. Printers’ Ink is a thought-stimulator 
and thought-producer par excellence. It deals 
with the many phases of preparation of copy. 
the dressing of advertisements and other perti- 
nent literature in attractive forms, the tracing 
of results and the afterwork of following them 
up and thus render all permanently profitable. 


The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising 


is not an empty title. The mass of 
information which Printers’ Inx 


has printed in its fourteen years 

of existence has had more direct 

bearing upon the development of 

publicity and business in the 

United States than any other 

single factor. It has established a 

place for itself that enables it to 

get and publish to-day the best current infor- 
mation in its field. The leading advertisers 
have contributed to its pages in the past—they 
are contributing in the present and will do so 
in the future. When new facts about adver- 
tising develop, they xatura/ly drift to Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and its editorial staff has never fail- 
ed of finding the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the day. 

* * . 

The thing most needed for the 
developing of this new force is defi- 
nite knowledge about it. Print- 
ERs’ Ink has always been to the 
forefront in gathering and spread- 
ing such knowledge. It has always 
represented, and it still represents, 

more than ever, the best thought and endeav- 
or of those men who are developing publicity. 
7 . ~ 


Printers’ Inx continually prints 
news of the minor details, short cuts 
and conveniences that are being 
evolved by thinking business men 
in all parts of the country, believ- 
ing that real business progress is de- 
pendent very often upon a minute 
knowledge of such details. 
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Printers’ Inx is a successful 
paper. It is not only successful 
in teaching business men how to 
advertise, but a good part of its 
endeavor is devoted to teaching 
them how of to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in pub- 

lishing facts, figures and theories of any one 
who has found real light in advertising prob- 
.ems, It is not the organ of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all alike, as well 
as fer the exposing of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profit- 
able forms of publicity receive equal treat- 
ment in its pages, and in no month does it fail 
of printing vital matter touching all mediums 
of advertising, be it newspapers, magazines, 
No medium is too 
great to be exposed in its weakness, nor is any 
too humble or too new to receive commendation 
if it is good. Its policy is to further ‘‘all ad- 
vertising that advertises.’’ 


cars or outdoor displays. 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. Even 
the men who have made fortunes 
through it are generally willing to 
admit that they know little about it 
as an exact science. 


Printers’ Ing has helped to make Ameri- 
can advertising a national industry, and it is 
and will remain its ablest exponent. 


It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
opportunity of dealing with this 

wider application of publicity. 


Printers’ Ink is admittedly 
the representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no paper like 
it and never will be. It is an earn- 
est seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work 
and field, It isa compact, bright, authorita- 
tive little weekly journal, that has more true. 
staunch friends and devoted readers than any 
other business publication in existence. It is 
the dean and peer of its class, continually on 
the hunt for the best methods of applying ad. 
vertising to every business, and every busi. 
ness to advertising. No one in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to gather practical 
information, direct help and inspiration from 
its weekly pages. 
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It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an impor- 
tant wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It tries 
to be as practical as possible 

—considering things from the debit and 
credit side. It endeavors to teach advertising 
by teaching its basic principles first. It knows, 
chrough years of practical experience, that suc- 
cessful advertising must be based upon good 
business management, and it gives therefore 
modern business principles a conspicuous place 
in its curriculum, It knows also that the larger 
number of those who fail to make advertising 
pay are victims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises caution and 
wholesome conservatism. 


* 7 * 


Official statistics claim that about 
six hundred million dollars are 
now annually expended for adver- 
tising in the United States-- 
Printers’ Ink and its active yea:s 
of developing tendencies have had 
the greatest influence in bringing 
this new industry to such a magnitude. 
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BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER. 





A seventh Sugar Bowl has for 
the past few weeks been offered to 
the agricultural paper that better 
serves its purpose than any other 
as an educator and counsellor for 
our agricultural population, and 
best serves as an economical me- 
dium for communicating with that 
class through its columns. 

The contest is open to every ag- 
ricultural paper whose publisher 
believes that he has a true, reason- 
able ground for believing that his 
paper is better than any competi- 
tor. Such it must be to win the 
Sugar Bowl. 


Bertrn, Md., April 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I see in several issues of PRINTERS’ 
Ink that you are running a competition 
for agricultural papers and that a Sugar 
Bowl is to be given to the one which 
shall be found the best. 

I have taken and carefully read a 
number of agricultural papers but it 
seems to me that I owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Country Gentleman of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and for that reason I beg 
to add my little testimonial to the rest. 

I have never yet found any paper 
that could approach the Country Gentle- 
man for the clean cut, scholarly and ‘re- 
liable manner in which it handles all 
matters pertaining to farm life. 

It does not preach and elaborate on a 
lot of things without any definite knowl- 
edge of the subject, and I have never 
yet found anything in its editorial col- 
umns which will not prove to be really 
correct, and many a dollar have I been 
able to make by following its editorial 
advice. 

I do not see how you can find any pa- 
per better than the Country Gentleman 
in its class. Very respectfully, 

Harry WI Ltett TAayLor. 
CascavbE Farm, 
J. G. Patterson, Proprietor. 
Hami ton, N. Y., April 8, 1902. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I would like to see the editor of the 
Farm Journal eat sugar out of bowl No. 
7. Here are some of the reasons why 
that journal stands first as a counsellor 
and educator. 

The Farm Journal gives us more prac- 
tical knowledge to the square inch than 
any other agricultural paper; and gives 
us this knowledge in the raciest, cheeri- 
est and most impressive manner. Now 
for a quarter of a century its wisdom 
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has been followed with increasing satis- 
faction. All men swear by it (even our 
little five-year-old clinches her argu- 
ments by saying that she read it in the 
Farm Journal). 

There are other papers—good—hetter, 
but the Farm Journal is best. 

Respectfully, 
J. G. Patrerson. 





“Tue AGRICULTURAL EpiItomist.” 
Spencer, Ind., April 9, 1902. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 
The inclosed letter is from Mr. Robt. 
W. Furnas, Brownville, Neb., Secretary 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. It 





NEBRASKA STATE Boarp OF AGRICULTURE. 
BrRownvit_e, Neb., Jan. 6, 1902. - 
I am a practical farmer and fruit 
grower of over forty years’ experience 
in Nebraska. Have been a reader of 
the Epitomist for years. I have ever 
considered it an ideal publication in its 
line, the careful and regular reading 
of which cannot fail to interest and 
benefit those who peruse it. With best 
wishes for its imcreased usefulness, I 
am, Yours very truly, 


ost, W. "Punnas, Sec’y. 





may be of interest to you. We want 
that Sugar Bowl 1f we are entitled to it. 
Competent judges have said that the 
bowl really belongs to us. 
Very truly yours, 
Cuuss Futter, Pres. 
“Epitomist Publishing Co. 


CARBOLINEUM Woop-PRESERVING Co., 
13 to 21 Park Row 
New York, y Boy 10, 1902. 

I wanted to learn from actual tests 
the practical value ‘fas an educator and 
counsellor for our agricultural popula- 
tion” of a high-cass agricultural journal. 
I selected for this purpose the Country 
Gentleman. In several respects the re- 
— have exceeded my expectations. I 

n 

That its readers are of a high grade of 
intelligence and thrift. 

That they seem to have great confi- 
dence in the council given in the edi- 
torial columns. 

That the Count:y Gentleman fully de- 
serves this confidence. 

That the editors rigidly investigate the 
merits of articles offered by advertisers, 
but when fully satisfied of the value of 
those articles to their readers, they are 
liberal and unstinted in advocating their 
use. 

To come down to cool, cash consider- 
ation, the fair terms, reasonable prices 
and wide influence of the ountry 
Gentleman have proven it an “economi- 
cal medivm” for reaching the best class 
of agriculturists. Very truly yours, 

S. McKinney, Mgr. 


New York Importers Company, 

Arthur C. Johnson & Co., 

19 and 21 North Pearl Street. 

Avpany, N. Y., April 9, 1902. 
For the past fifteen years I have been 
interested in Englewood Stock Farms, 
and frequently have had occasion to use 
advertising of stock and have been read- 
ing all the leading stock and farm pa- 
pers. I consider the Country Gentle- 
man to be pre-eminently the best both 
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in subject matter and advertising value, 
being strictly standard and authentic on 
= y alte he discussed and read by near- 
1 the high-class farmers. 
Yours way, 
A. C. Jounson. 


Winconockinc Farm. 
W.. Levis. 
Cuapp’s Forp, Pa., April 10, 1902. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

My opinion is in favor of the Country 
Gentleman as being a paper of high 
value as an educator and one of the 
best if not the best medium through 
which to advertise if you want to reach 
a high class of customers. I would not 
miss its weekly visits for any considera- 


tion. Yours truly, x 
W. Levis. 
“Deutsch AMERIKANISCHER FARMER 


UND DER HAUSFREUND.” 
LINCOLN, Neb., April 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your announcement to 
present a Sugar Bowl to the best agri- 
cultural »aper, we desire to claim the 
Sugar Bowl for our Deutsch-Amerikan 
Farmer, »ublished at Lincoln, Neb. 

The Dexutsch-Amerikan Farmer has 
the largest circulation of any agricul- 
tural weekly published in the United 
States to-day, English as well as Ger- 
man, and all subscriptions are paid 
in advance. Few agricultural oo 
can show a paid circulation, and when 
a paper printed in the German language 
is able to acquire a larger circulation in 
this country than any English paper, and 
a paid jin advance circulation at that, 
this in itself is strong evidence that it 
better serves 1ts purpose than any other. 

No paver can undertake to serve all 
of “our agricultural population.” Each 
paper has its field, and appeals to a 
certain class. The field of the Deutsch- 
American Farmer is the rural German 
American population, the German. farm- 
ers, who nave been such a great factor 
in building up the Central Western 
States. 

The cutsch-Amerikan Farmer is 
easily the leader among the German ag- 
ricultural press. It contains nothing 
but original matter and articles from it 
are reproduced by Chicago and New 
York German papers. 

It is edited by a farmer, living on a 
farm, who combines practical with theo- 
retical knowledge. 

Inasmuch as the English speaking pop- 
ulation in this country outnumbers the 
German population at the ratio of about 
17 to 1, any English paper claiming to 
be as ponuiar with the American farm- 
ers as the Deutsch-American Farmer is 
with the Germans, should be able to 
show a paid in advance circulation of 
nearly two million. There is no such 
paper. 

The Deutsch-American Farmer also 
best serves as an economical medium for 
communicating with the agricultural class 
through its columns and on the fairest 
terms, price and value considered. 

During the year 1901 our circulation 
averaged 106,651 each week. Since No- 
vember 13, we have never printed less 
than 109,500 copies per week. The 
number of paid in advance subscribers 
on our hooks since the first of the year, 
exceeds 107,000, For the last four years, 


no name has been put on the subscrip- 
tion list until the subscription was paid 
in advance, and no name has been car- 
ried after expiration. The Deutsch- 
Amerikan Farmer is now @ its four- 
teenth year. 

Considering the quantity and quality 
of our circulation, our advertising rate 
is remarkably low, only 25c per line flat. 

This figures less an Mc. per line per 
1,000 circulation, and we feel confident 
that this is the lowest rate offered by 
any agricultural paper published. As a 
consequence, we publish year in and 
year out, more foreign advertising than 
any other German agricultural paper 
and more :mall and classified advertise- 
ments than all German agricultural pa- 
pers combined. 

We offer to advertisers the advantage 
of a flat rate. We extend to every ad- 
vertiser a fair field and no favors, and 
thus offer to advertisers the most eco- 
nomical medium and the fairest terms 
for communicating with the thriftiest 
agricultural population. 

ours very truly, 
DeurscH-AMERIKAN FARMER. 
ie Sommer, , Mer. Adv. Dep't. 


“St. Louis Guose- Democrat.” 

St. Louis, April 10, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Being entirely out of the contest my- 
self and altogether free from - personal 
prejudice in the matter, I am in a posi- 
tion to speak in a spirit of entire disin- 
terestedness in behalf of the Agricult- 
ural Epitomist. I have read with much 
interest all that has ben said in eulogy 
of a few farm journaB published in the 
Eastern States and am surprised to ob- 
serve that none of our Western publica- 
tions@Rave entered the contest. There- 
fore, my dear Little Schoolmaster, “‘lest 
you forget,” I beg to remind you of the 
fact that there is quite a long stretch of 
United States territory west and south 
of the Alleghenies, and that not all 
of the -nodel farm journals are pub- 
lished in the cities. The pe ne 
Epitomist enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the only strictly farm journal 
in the United States (and probably in 
the world) that is edited and: printed 
on a farm. The information which it 
conveys is gathered by practical farmers 
of wide and varied experience and skill, 
with every known modern appliance at 
their command. 

Typozraphically, the Epitomist com- 
pares favorably with the best magazines 
in the United States, and as a work of 
art it far excells all of its competitors 
in the world. 

Nearly all of the agricutural publica- 
tions of the world come to my exchange 
table, and 1 work all of them, gleaning 
here and there choice bits of informa- 
tion, and I can say truthfully that I get 
more that is new and of real value from 
the Epitomisi than I do from any dozen 
of the others. The writer an visit- 
ed the Epitomist Experimenting Station 
at Spencer Ind., and was amazed by its 
magnitude and the perfection of its or- 
ganization. Everything about the es- 
tablishment is thoroughly modern, becas 
gauge 1nd _ practical. 

Yours very, sincerely, 
Epcar R. Beacn, 
Editor of the Weekly Globe-Democrat. 
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WEEKLY PAPERS FOR GEN- 
ERAL ADVERTISERS. 


Warsaw, N. Y., April 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

General advertisers who ignore weekly 
newspapers make a great mistake. There 
is a goodly number of county seat week- 
lies and come others that justify the at- 
tention of every general advertiser. 

There are thousands of little cross 
roads township weeklies that are of no 
particular value to anybody, but the old, 
strong, well established county paper 
will render good service at a reasonable 
rate to any advertiser. 

The dailies through their army of 
special representatives at the source of 
business have dinned the merits of their 
wares ‘nto the ears of advertiser and 
agent so persistently, so ingeniously and 
so constantly that the silence of the 
weeklies by contrast seems to indicate 
atrance. Printers’ INK has voiced the 
sentiment of those who think the day of 
the weeklies has passed and no organized 
eflort apparently has been made to re- 
fute that theory. 

Country wecklies, singly, cannot afford 
to pay special representatives for their 
services in the larve cities and they have 
not organized to do so. Printers’ INK 
has advised country publishers to pay 
almost no vttention to the general ad- 
vertiser, but rely on the local business. 
It is time, it seems to me, that the really 
good county weeklies awake, and take 
a hand. Even in counties where there 
are no dailies, the county paper receives 
very little consideration. 

And in many other counties where 
puny dailies with feeble circulation are 
published alongside large, powerful, ably 
edited weeklies whose half or two-thirds 
of a century of existence has made 
them “institutions,” the daily is given 
preference which has no logical excuse. 

All this is due largely to the fact that 
the country publisher is not a specialist, 
and often very far from a business man. 

His job printing is often of too great 
importance and he has too many irons 
in the fire, to give anv one of them ener- 
getic or skillful handling. He needs to 
be taught the power and value of or- 
ganization. e needs a regiment of 
special representatives to proclaim the 
merits of the country weekly advertising. 

Every time I go to New York and get 
in touch with Park Row and Nassau 
street I am impressed with the idea that 
those city fellows think they are “the 
whole thing.” They have argued that 
matter over among themselves, and have 
convinced themselves. 

The country publishers have allowed 
this thing to go on without a word of 
objection. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
are hundreds of counties east of the 
Mississippi in which no daily paper is 
published. There are other hundreds 
of counties in which the dailies are so 
small and trivial that no one, except the 
general .dvertiser pays any particular at- 
tention to them. In these counties there 
are almost always strong, well established 
honie print weeklies that are absolutely 
necessary 10 a general advertiser who 
wants to cover the ground. 

City dailies for advertising purposes 
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outside of their own bailiwicks are al- 
most as efficctual in most cases as a 
popgun in a sca fight. I have published 
papers in four States, three weeklies and 
two dailies, and the efforts of advertisers 
in some territories have made me smile. 
I started to give instances in this ar- 
ticle, but one would have no special 
weight and to give many would take too 
much room. 

Advertisers also, who think they are 
reaching the rural population by going 
into “‘patent inside” papers, fool them- 
selves most beautifully. This class of 
weeklies arc weakly enough, when the 
advertiser gets a position on the local 
page, but as they go on the inside pages 
and the inside pages are rarely opened 
and never read, the advertising does a 
lot, of good. The fact that they get 
space there very cheap does not alter the 
eleemosynary character of the transac- 
tion. Such papers have either very poor 
management or little reason for exist- 
ence, and a publisher who buys “patent 
insides” with advertising in them, to my 
mind, demonstrates such a lack of judg- 
ment as .o raise a large doubt as to 
whether his services are of any particu- 
lar value to anyone. 

On the other hand, the county weekly 
with a staff of forty to sixty correspon- 
dents, with paid reporters, in the larger 
towns in the county, setting from 60,000 
to 100,000 cms of new type every week, 
printing all the court house, official 
and legal news and made up in intelli- 
gible style meets a valid, genuine de- 
mand in every township in the county. 
It is not a town or village paper but a 
county paper and its expenses require 
more than village advertising revenues 
to meet them. ‘There is a goodly num- 
ber of them that have from 2,000 to 
5,000 subscribers each. A list of that 
kind of papers should be in the hands 
rod every gencral advertiser in the coun- 
ry. 

Country publishers differ as to the 
best methods of getting and holding 
circulation. 

The Western New Yorker at present 
has a staff of 54 active and township re- 
porters, %utside of Warsaw; one of them 
receives $150 a year, others less. I 
make my own paper as good as I can, 
and when I want more circulation I give 
the people a chance to see how they like 
it. I sent letters to 2,000 heads of fam- 
ilies, now subscribers, explaining my 
plan and then sent them the paper free 
for three months. The results were so 
satisfactory that I have enlarged the pa- 
per again, and am making up my list 
to send 1t to every family in the county. 

A recent issue of Printers’ INK, con- 
tained a nard luck story of a publisher 
whose paper had been going down under 
him. He is not a good sample. My 
predecessor on the Western New Yorker 
in the face of the strongest sort of com- 
petition .early doubled the circulation 
of the »aver in four years. 

This is one of the counties in which 
no daily is published. There are, I dare 
say, hundreds of counties east of the 
Mississippi that have no dailies. Do 
you think that such a weekly as the 
Western New Yorker or its rival, the 
Wyoming County Times, under such 
circumstances is worthv of the consider- 
ation of general advertisers? It is for 



































such papers that I speak, they have not 
only the quantity but the highest quality 
of circulation for most advertisers. 
There 1s nothing quite so transient and 
evanescent as the successive editions of 
an afternoon daily. But every edition 
helps to build the total of circulation for 
that day. Half a dozen editions or 
— each with a life of 30 minutes or 


The weekly publisher devotes a week 
to gathering up the news of a county 
and giving it all in one edition. That 
edition goes into large families. For in- 
stance the three rural delivery routes 
out of Warsaw serve a population of 
2,300 in 375 homes. 

The papers I refer to are found usual- 
ly in county seats. Occasionally the 
weekly of largest circulation in_a county 
is found in another town. But when 
that is the case it argues exceptional 
merit in the exceptional paper. As a 
class, however, county seat weeklies are 
good, strong weeklies and are entitled 
to classification by themselves. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co. do splendid 
work for the general advertiser by sift- 
ing and classifying advertising media. 

They would confer an added benefit 
by giving such papers a classification, 
which would enable advertisers to dis- 
tinguish county papers from township 
papers ind Printers’ Ink would serve 
the craft better if, instead of advising 
energetic weekly publishers to ignore 
the general advertiser, it would en- 
courage them to merit consideration and 
then help them to get it. 

I believe every advertiser has the 
same right to know how many copies of 
a paper nis ad goes into as he has to 
know how many posters his ad goes into, 
when he orders a given number. 

A publisher who can not and will not 
furnish a detailed statement as to what 
he has done the past year cannot be 
relied upon to give any specified certain 
service the coming year. It is not the 
past circulation the advertiser buys, but 
the future circulation. 

The vague inofrmation on which 
some advertisers place their advertising 
makes it evident that there must be a 
vast margin of power in it to produce 
the results it does for them. 

There is so much vagueness both as to 
character as well as quantity. For in- 
stance, the circulation of the Buffalo 
and Rochester morning papers in War- 
saw. Every paper gets into a business 
office at the business time of the day. 
Who reads them? The evening paper 
never gets into the country except to 
people especially interested in the mar- 
ket reports. Of the 8.000 families in this 
county what proportion of them take a 
daily paper? Less than 10 per cent and 
they are of the sort that take several 
dailies and pay the least attention to ad- 
vertisements. The same thing is true in 
other localities. It seems to me the 
weekly pavers should be the main re- 
liance of general advertisers in many 
localities. Levi A. Cass, 
Publisher of the Western New Yorker. 


Commenting on the above 
Printers’ INK would say: A 
county paper 1s of no more account 
because it is published at a county 
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seat than a paper published at the 
State capital is of account because 
it is published at the capital. 

Albany is the capital of New 
York State. But an Albany paper 
is not, on that account, worth any 
more to an advertiser than another 
paper, having the same number of 
readers, issued from Rochester or 
Troy. 

No up-to-date advertiser troubles 
himself about county lines or even 
State lines. Railroad routes and 
circulation are what he studies. 

The single county in which no 
daily paper is published is not of 
very much importance to a general 
advertiser, for no general advertis- 
er penetrates into every corner; 
he contents himself by appealing 
to people where they congregate in 
bunches and expects the maid in 
the backwoods to learn of his 
wares by means of her cousins 
who go to the city or have cor- 
respondents there. 

Because the daily paper is the 
best advertising medium it does 
not follow that every daily is a 
good advertising medium. The 
country daily with 500 readers is 
hardly worth a general advertiser’s 
attention, but, for all that, it is 
worth more for its six issues per 
week than a country weekly with 
the same circulation is for its one 
issue, and generally the weekly 
asks about as much for its one is- 
sue as the daily gets for six. 

As a rule, the country paper with 
a patent inside is better than the 
one that is all home print. The 
paper with the patent inside in- 
variably gets a better price for its 
local advertising than it does after 
it adopts the home print plan. 

The number of country papers 
such as Mr. Cass has in mind, and 
as he himself prints, is small 
There may be ten thousand coun- 
try papers in the United States, 
but it will trouble Mr. Cass to 
learn the name of half a score that 
print as many copies as he does. 

If third assistant Madden of the 
Postoffice Department gets on to 
Mr. Cass’ method of obtaining 
subscribers he will soon have to 
buy automobiles to take his car- 
riers around, for the United States 
mails will be closed to him. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL C? 
CARICATURE. 





A representative of PriNTERS’ 
INK recently had an interview with 
Mr. Dan McCarthy, the director of 
the National School of Caricature, 
which has a suite ofoffices in the 
Pulitzer Building, Park Row, 
New York City. Mr. McCarthy 
told an interesting story about the 
way in which he had built up a 
business by means of advertising 
in the short space of one year. 

“I commenced by advertising 
among the ‘Help Wanted’ columns 
in the Herald and other papers,” 
said Mr. McCarthy, “using only 
five or six lines. 1 advertised to 
teach drawing by mail, and I soon 
began to get quite a number of re- 
plies, a fair percentage of which 
later turned out to be regular pu- 
piis. My plan was to send out a 
prospectus with all particulars of 
the tuition and costs to every per- 
son who answered the ad. I guar- 
antee instruction by mail, in news- 
paper caricature work, which is the 
principal and, I may say, the 
unique feature of this school. I 
am not aware that there is such 
another school in existence. 

“T will tell you about my ad- 
vertising first, then about my meth- 
ods of instruction. Finding that 
the business grew, my partner, Mr. 
Burger, and myself decided to ex- 
tend the advertising still further. 
We took the same small space in 
the leading dailies of the country, 
and even in tie British metropolis 
we use the four principal news- 
papers. We get on an average 
from 80 to 100 letters of inquiry 
daily, and we have over 400 regular 
pupils whom we teach by mail. 
The course consists of 35 lessons, 
and for this instruction we charge 
$25 if paid in advance, $30 if paid 
in installments. Our pupils are in 
the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and even France and Ger- 
many. We arrange the course of 
35 weeks so that the 17 weeks of 
summer shall be for vacations, as 
most people go away during some 
part of the heated term. 

“By reason of our original meth- 
od of instruction, we positively 


guarantee that any young man or 
woman with a natural talent for 
drawing, can, by following all the 
instructions carefully, conscien- 
tiously and accurately, become a 
competent illustrator and_ prepare 
for earning a good income. We 
write letters of criticism and ad- 
vice to our pupils, and then, if 


after conscientious trying, they fail’ 


to benefit by our teaching, the 
amount paid for tuition is cheer- 
fully refunded. 

“The course of 35 lessons in- 
cludes caricaturing, cartooning, 
sketching from life, the study of 
original action. decorative design- 
ing, lettering, process paper draw- 
ing and landscape sketching, news- 
paper and commercial designing 
and all branches of illustrating, in- 
cluding wash and crayon drawing. 
The first lessons are naturally rud- 
imentary—the making of lines, for 
that is the first step towards learn- 
ing how to draw correctly. Each 
lesson, after being done by the pu- 
pil, is mailed to us for criticism, 
and I personaily examine it, mark- 
ing in red ink my comments, ad- 
verse or otherwise, so that the pu- 
pil may see exactly where he or 
she is right or where wrong. 

“We have only been in business 
one year, yet there are very many 
of our pupils who are now drawing 
for the newspapers and magazines 
and are on the way to making 
good incomes. I place a profes- 
sion in their fingers and they learn 
it at very little cost. We have 
men and women of mature years 
and also boys and girls as pupils. 

“Lately we have started a school 
in our class rooms where pupils 
may study in person by day or 
evening and our school is rapidly 
growing. Here we teach carica- 
turing from the model—from life 
itself. We have an average class 
of twenty-four of both sexes, and 
while they are at work Mr. Burger 
and myself walk around and see 
how the students are progressing, 
giving advice here, criticising 
there, and so on. It is our inten- 
tion to form another class shortly, 
one that shall be devoted more 
to mechanical draughtsmanship, 
water color work, advertisement 
designing and show card writing 
and .illustrating. 
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MAIL ORDERS FROM NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The Myrex Music Co., 35 West 
21st street, New York, has recently 
been using elevated cars to adver- 
tise sheet music by mail, offering 
copyrighted sclections from the 
popular “Florodora” at seventeen 
cents each, or six:for $1. This is 
considerably cheaper than the reg- 
ular price at stores, and the offer 
is fully entitled to be called “ex- 
ceptional.” Regarding the willing- 
ness of New York people to order 
by mail, a representative of the 
concern said: 

“City folks are no different from 
their country cousins in ordering 
by mail when the proposition is an 
attractive one. We offer them 
something they want at prices that 
are a strong inducement, and they 
are not backward about sending 
in orders. Many of them come in, 
however, and though we do not 
care to sell direct, we cannot turn 
them away. Our cards in the ele- 
vated cars are an experiment, and 
we have not used them long 
enough to know whether they will 
prove a profitable mail order me- 
dium. Ward & Gow are interest- 
ed in the experiment, and we have 
taken the space upon a basis which 
permits-us to test it economically. 
So far it has not proved as profi- 
table as magazine space. We are 
in several of the monthlies— 
McClure’s, Leshe’s and -others— 
and find those mediums infinitely 
cheaper. Magazine space has been 
very profitable to us, and we are 
going into many more mediums in 
the fall, when people begin to get 
back to their pianos. We key 
everything, and it was through re- 
plies to our magazine ads from 
city people that we were led to try 
this elevated scheme. Yes, city 
people answer mail order ads in 
the magazines, and understand the 
system thoroughly. Their facili- 
ties for buying money orders and 
stamps are much better than those 
of people who live four or five 
miles from Nowhere. Our first 
cards in the cars were rather am- 
biguous, and now that ‘Florodora’ 
has left town we have put out 
another set that may bring us bet- 
ier results. They contain less mat- 
“ter, are set in large type and are 
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plainer in every way. As a hard 
business proposition the space has 
not paid during a month's trial, 
but as an experiment it is still very 
much alive, and we are going to 
follow it up until it definitely 
proves profitable or the opposite.” 


bood enough 
for anybody! 








FloRoDv0RA Banos are of same 
value as 
“Sweer Caporat Cigarette Box Fronts, 





THIS AD APPEARS IN THE NEW YORK 
“TIMES” ON FOUR DIFFERENT PAGES OF 
THE SAME ISSUE. THE CUMULATIVE 
VALUE OF THIS PLAN IS CERTAINLY AP- 
PARENT AND PROBABLY MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE THAN A SINGLE INSERTION IN 
FOUK TIMES THE SPACE WOULD BE. 
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ADVERTISING TO ALLAY 
PREJUDICE. 


The Moneyweight Scale is a 





-modern weighing mechanism for 


retail grocers and butchers which 
automatically computes and_ in- 
stantly shows not only the weight 
of any quantity of merchandise 
put upon it, but the price as well, 
of pounds and fractions of a 
pound, at any rate per pound. Not 
cnly does it simplify the retailer’s 
work, but the customer is able to 
tell prices at a glance. The scale 
is also highly accurate, and has de- 
vices whereby it weighs more ex- 
act quantities than scales of the 
older type, thus preventing the 
losses that formerly came of “jig- 
gering” and slight overweights. 
During the past fifteen years this 
scale has been thoroughly intro- 
duced in the West and in some 
sections of the East, but although 
a New York office has been main- 
tained for the past four years, no 
attempt had been made to system- 
atically canvass New York City 
until last year. New agents were 
sent out through the city until 
they became accustomed to the 
work, and were then transferred 
to New England. Six months ago, 
however, the Computing Scale 
Co., of Dayton, O., sent Mr. E. 
E. Meeker to New York to open 
a systematic campaign. Lists of re- 
tailers were obtained from ad- 
dressing companies and the city 
directory, and circular letters were 
sent out, accompanied by descrip- 
tive literature. Fair results were 
obtained at the outset, but it was 
soon found that New York re- 
tailers did not take hold of the ap- 
paratus so readily as_ those of 
smaller cities and country towns. 
An investigation soon revealed the 
reason. In the densely populated 
foreign quarters, and in all but the 
better residence districts, in fact, 
it was found that grocers’ and 
butchers’ customers did not under- 
stand the principle upon which the 
scales worked. Consequently there 
was distrust, and several silly 
yarns were set afloat in which the 
apparatus figured as an invention 
which helped retailers cheat in 
weight. The same prejudice had 
been encountered in Chicago, but 


the adverse sentiment in New 
York was so great that retailers in 
many parts of the city did not 
dare oppose it. 

It was clear that this ghost must 
be laid before operations of any 
magnitude could be attempted, and 
after considering the matter care- 
fully Mr. Meeker decided that ad- 
vertising matter must be used to 
explain the scales to the buying 
public. Space in New York ele- 
vated cars was taken, and cards 
were printed which showed the 
principle of Moneyweight Scales. 
No system of checking was possi- 
ble with advertising of this nature, 
but after six months’ use of the 
cars the company finds a decided 
change of sentiment toward their 
apparatus, both on the part of buy- 
ers and retailers. No other medi- 
ums have been used to reach the 
masses, and the cars have demon- 
strated their capacity to spread in- 
formation to practically all classes. 

For the encouragement of re- 
tailers two scales were given away 
by a novel plan, one in Manhattan 
and one in Brooklyn. Plain ship- 
ping tags, bearing a string and the 
following matter were sent out to 
retailers on the company’s lists: 

This card was attached to a Comput- 
ing Scale, but not knowing the kind you 
prefer we thought it best to send the 
card without the scale, and have you re- 
turn it to our office in person and at- 
tach it to the scale you like best. We 
are going to give away a scale, and you 
may get the one you like best free of 
charge. 

Large numbers of retailers vis- 
ited the company’s offices, 52 
Franklin street, and each was 
given a numbered coupon. The 
different styles of scales were 
shown by experienced demonstra- 
tors, and the retailers were great- 
ly interested in them, The draw- 
ing for the two which were given 
away was supervised by the Re- 
tailers’ Association, and served 
the purpose of bringing many deal- 
ers into its membership. Richard 
Umgeter, 875 Amsterdam avenue, 
New York, and John Hastie, 41 
Columbia place, Brooklyn, were 
the winners in the drawing. 

—_<+—e—___—__ 

NEVER put a promise in your ads that 
you do not mean to fulfill—to leave out 
your ad would work less harm. —White’s 
Sayings. 
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And medicines, we know, but do you know us ? 
Do you know we can save you money on every 
bottle you buy? We won’t talk much—just 
quote prices on straight, honest, standard goods 
and we never ieee ‘What do you think 
of these nd there are many more at this 


store: 


















PR so cdivcossecoeve ccccsesesccen se 
Mull’s Grape Tonic.......00 «2..+++-50€ 
Pinkham Compound....... 
| eee 

Pierce’s Prescription. ....0-+.+..++--75C 
Mellin Food, large.......+.+++.....-60C 
Horlick Malted Milk...........+0.,-40C€ 
Horlick Malted Milk...........2....80¢ 









Elder Flower Cream.......ccceceee+-25€ 
VIR. cacesscs.s en bie «e+ $1,00 
Razor Back Corn Cure, ..15¢ 
Syrup Of Figs... .ccccccccoccece --40¢ 
Coke Dandruff Cureé:,... . .......-+-O5€ 


Danderine, small .......sccccccees o-I5L 
Danderine, medium. :......ccccccccse- SSE 
Danderine, large. 2.....cccccccccccce6S€ 





























THIS 


AD HAS VIRTUE AS WELL AS BEAUTY. 
REMARKABLE. 


Ghe Diamond Drug Store, 
904 MAIN ST. 


NOTE THE UNDERSCORED WORDS. THEY ARE 


TAKEN FROM THE KANSAS CITY “ JOURNAL.” 








HOW TO PREPARE A MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


Iu preparing manuscripts use oe 
white paper and good black ink. Don’t 
use Paper that is flimsy or transparent 
or SO spongy that the ink is likely toblur, 
or Sheets that are of different sizes or 
or that have been torn out of a note- 
book and left with the rough edges un- 
trimmed. The two sizes of sheets that 
are most generally used are commercial 
note and letter paper. If you have to 
send out hand-written copy, never write 
it im. pale ink or in lead pencil, or in 
back and, which, as a rule, is extremely 
dificult to make out. Cultivate a 
round, clear, good-sized, almost vertical 
hand, and form the habit of leaving a 
wide space between the lines. Write, 





bottom.—*ranklin 





of course, on only one side of the paper, 
and if you find near the end that you 
are going to run a few lines over 
what you thought would be the last 
sheet, don’t squeeze the final lines to- 
gether at the bottom of the page, or 
write them on the back of it in order 
to save another sheet. In both hand 
written and typewritten copy leave a 
margin of at least an inch at both sides 
of the sheet, as well as at the top and 
B. Wiley, in the 
April Ladies’ Home Journal. 
rr 7 
One Cissatisfied eustomer may not 
seem of much importance in a day’s 
busy happenings—but the consequences 
may be far reaching in undermining 
your trade.—White’s Sayings, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


Had it been suggested but ten 
years ago that a college could 
have been established whose pu- 
pils were to be obtained entirely 
through advertising, that these 
would have responded by the tens 
of thousands annually, that in- 
struction by means of the human 
voice would be given though these 
scholars were distant thousands of 
miles from each other and the 
teacher and scattered in every di- 
rection, the suggestion would have 
been deemed a fanciful dream. 

Yet this has been one of the ac- 
complishments of the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth finds the In- 
ternational College of Languages 
closing the roster of the first mil- 
lion of scholars, to whom it has 
taught the French, German and 
Spanish languages. 

To learn about the advertising 
which has accomplished these re- 
sults, and is continuing them, the 
representative of Printers’ INK 
called at the offices of the institu- 
tion, in the Park Row Building, 
New York. 

Its founder, Dr. Richard S. 
Rosenthal, referred him to the ad- 
vertising manager, Mr. W. 
Rey. 

Mr. Rey in briefly outlining the 
history of the College stated that, 
though the College as such had 
only been established in 1889, Dr. 
Rosenthal had for twenty-five 
years been conducting the teach- 
ing of foreign tongues upon part- 
ly the present basis, depending 
during the entire period for the 
obtainment of pupils on advertis- 
ing. In 1872 he had been appoint- 
ed general interpreter for the city 
of New York. Almost immediate- 
ly discovering that though he un- 
derstood the grammars of about 
twenty languages, and could read- 
ily read and translate them, he 
could sustain conversation but in- 
differently in almost all, he began 
to develop his system. 

After a few years he began 
teaching a few of these languages, 
according to this system, and then 
to publish books based upon it. 
These books. now widely known 


throughout the whole world as the 


a 


Meisterschaft s»stem, have in 
their turn given way to later 
works, founded upon the riper ex- 
perience of their author. The lat- 
est revision, brought out as_ the 
“Common Sense Method of Prac- 
tical Linguistry,” are the text- 
books of the College, and used in 
connection with the phonograph 
and the graphophone, are teaching 
the scholars of the College, not 
only in all parts of this country 
but in many places abroad. “AI- 
though,” added Mr. Rey, “the ad- 
vertising previously done by the 
Doctor brought him pupils with- 
out number, and the results were 
mostly satisfactory, it was only 
through the perfection of these in- 
struments and their adaptation for 
the especial purpose of teaching 
foreign languages, that the estab- 
lishment of a college upon the 
present basis was possible, and the 
present advertising proved so ef- 
fective.” 

“What were the old forms of 


publicity?” 
“Advertising in all the standard 
publications. We used many of 


them for years, and the result was 
a steady demand for the works. 
We gradually discovered that the 
great drawback lay in the fact that 


R. no studying by means of books 


could supply the proper pronun- 
ciation, and that there were other 
disadvantages. So casting about, 
we struck upon the idea of the 
graphophone. Through its aid we 
entirely revolutionized the old 
methods of home study, perfecting 
a new way to make records, with 
the aid of the great inventors, Edi- 
son and Bell. Thereupon the new 
company was incorporated. When 
everything was in readiness a vig- 
orous campaign of advertising was 
started, for the incorporators ap- 
preciate that the life of the enter- 
prise is wholly dependent upon 
advertising.” 

“You appeal to the wealthier 
classes?” 

“By no means. We appeal to 
the entire public, particularly to 
those who are anxious to improve 
their opportunities in life. I need 
not point out how useful the 
knowledge of an additional lan- 
guage is to all, and we give pupils 


a practical, speaking mastery in a 























few months. When I mention that 
up to date we have taught more 
than 876,000 pupils, you will ap- 
preciate how unrestricted our field 
is. In our advertising we endeav- 
or to reach the young men, trav- 


ellers, students in business and 
classical colleges, business men, 
their clerks and the home. We 


began with full pages in a list of 
inagazines, and large copy in some 
of the illustrated weeklies. Sim- 
ultaneously we also took liberal 
space in some of the New York 
dailies. We made it a practice of 
keying from the outset, using a 
number scheme. We received im- 
mediate and large returns, some 
of the advertisements from the 
start paying as much as $7 for $1. 
The first month’s advertising gave 
us a list of more than two thou- 
sand names. Of these fully fifteen 
per cent, or an average of more 
than one in seven, became scholars 
of the college. With such favor- 
able returns we _ nevertheless 
quickly discovered that our out- 
lay for space was unnecessarily 
large. While the full-page adver- 
tising was profitable, we felt con- 
fident that half the space would 
yield equal results. So we re- 
duced, later on taking but quarter 
pages. We are now using such 
constantly, and find them fully as 
effective.” 

“In connection with your gen- 
eral advertising, do you do any 
supplementary work?” 

“We are beginning to circular- 
ize to a large extent. As between 
circularizing and advertising, up 
to the present we find that the lat- 
ter has brought the largest amount 
of returns. But it looks to us as 
though the former will, in the end, 
prove much the more profitable. 
We believe that our circulars are 
the strongest presentations of 
their kind which have ever been 
presented, and this is. undoubtedly 
why they prove so effective. We 
forcibly state the value and im- 
portance of knowing a_ foreign 
language in addition to one’s own, 
particularly because of the added 
opportunities arising out of the 
openings made by and _ through 
our newly-acquired _ territories. 
Then we also lay special stress 
upon our new process of making 
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the language records. Quoting 
from one circular, we state that 
‘we bring to your home an act- 
ual, almost living instructor, who 
speaks to you clearly, distinctly, 
slowly, deliberately, or rapidly and 
continually, just as you wish; re- 
peats twice, ten times, a thousand 
times, if you so wish, till you have 
mastered the lesson. He never 
tires, becomes impatient, gives you 
ten minutes or ten hours, charg- 
ing no more for hours than min- 
utes. Yofi may have his sole at- 
tention or may share instructions 
with others. No arduous, dis- 
couraging efforts are necessary. 
Study at spare moments, etc., etc.’ 
Incidentally, many classes have 
been formed, the system as effi- 
cient thus as in teaching singly. 
We only use three circulars. 
the first has not been effective, 
after a judicious interval, we ‘fol- 
low up’ with a second one, and 
again with a third. We have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring superior lists. 
We send our literature under first 
class rates, believing this added 
expense well worth the difference. 
One effect of our advertising, a re- 
sult that we made no effort for, 
was to bring us all the solicitors 
whom we have in the field. Peo- 
ple seem to have found our propo- 
sition so attractive for personal 
solicitation that we have thus 
found good agents in every com- 
munity in which we wished to be 
thus represented. We shall prob- 
ably continue to advertise in pub- 
lications steadily, gradually adopt- 
ing the lessons that further expe- 
rience teaches. And we shall also 
continue the circularizing, for we 
already know that it will bring us 
clients right along. You see that 
there is practically no limit to the 
number of students we can handle. 
The time may thus come when we 
are teaching a hundred thousand 
—a quarter of a million simultan- 
eously.” 





——_. +> —- 

Because the other fellow doesn’t ad- 
vertise is the very reason why you should 
—people usually trade with the firm 
which shows the most _ enterprise.— 
White’s Sayings. 


THE man who knows the least about 
advertising is the freest with his opin- 
ions on the subject—the one who knows 
only talks on a cash basis.—White’s 
Sayings. 
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THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


AND . 


THE RIGHT WAY TO REACH THEM. 


090 Oo 


The highest compliment possible was that paid to the readers 
of The Buffalo Express by the American Newspaper Directory 
when it accorded The Express the bull’s-eye “ quality ” mark, 

. it said then: ‘ Advertisers value this paper more for the 
class and quality of its circulation than for the mere number of 
copies printed.” @ 


A thoroughly equipped Educational Department, maintained 
by The Express, is the guide of parents thinking of sending 
their children to preparatory schools, and of young people 
planning special courses. In this department the literature of 
its advertisers is kept on file, and distributed with courtesy and 


intelligence. 
© ®o 


Among the very best specimens of literature advertising 
educational institutions are those done by the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, the associate of The Express. 

©0900 

Books by them are made right. You cannot do better than 
to lay your whole advertising and printing needs before them, 
that they may submit suggestions and designs. Matthews- 
Northrup books are written in brilliant and comprehensive style, 
illustrated with master art, printed to perfection, and bound in 
novel and sumptuous form. 

OE OREO) 

There can be no argument more convincing than an 
announcement in The Express, followed by a book done by 
the Matthews-Northrup Works, the Complete Press. 

OREO] 

For sample copies, information, and figures regarding The 
Express, address W. M. Ramsdell, Publisher The Express, 
Buffalo; or N. M. Sheffield, Eastern Agent The Express, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


For literature with an idea perfectly executed, address E. A. 
Kendrick, Secretary Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo; 
or Edward Everett Winchell, Art Director Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Madison Square Garden Tower, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Story of an, 
Advertising Contract 


- 





The Washington Sar occupies a quarter 
of a page in Printers’ Inx, with the specifica- 
tions that it shall be the only advertisement 
on the page and always opposite a full page 
of reading matter. The price paid for the 
service is $1,625 a year, or $31.25 each issue, 
being at the usual 25 per cent advance over 
the ordinary rate always charged for a special 
position when granted. 


Since the Star contract has been running 
there have been applications from other 
papers for a similar place and position, and a 
consideration of these has brought promin- 
ently into notice the fact that Printers’ Inx 
cannot accommodate very many advertise- 
ments under the same conditions, inasmuch 
as they require seven times as much space for 
reading matter, while the plan of the paper 
contemplates a substantial equality—that is 
as much space devoted to advertising as to 
reading matter. With a smaller proportion of 
advertisements the: publication of Printers’ 
Inx would not be as profitable as it ought to be. 

It sometimes appears that what cannot be 
had is precisely what an applicant cannot 
possibly get along without; and Printers’ Inx 
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has been tempted to duplicate the Washing- 
ton Star contract by offers of a price and a 
half, and in one case an offer of two prices, or 
$3,250, for the service. 

The applicants for the space have been 
papers of the highest class. Among them may 
be mentioned the Pittsburg 7zmes, the In- 
dianapolis Mews, the Kansas City Svar, the 
Chicago Record-Herald and the San Francisco 
Examiner—every one a paper that it pays a 
reader of Printers’ Inx to know about. 

The conclusion had been arrived at that 
no similar contract would be made and if the 
Washington Star contract should be allowed 
to terminate when it expired by limitation 
that should be the end of contracts with the 
specifications appertaining to this one. 

The Star contract did expire with the issue 
of April 2d, and in that of April 9th its posi- 
tion is used by Printers’ Inx itself to exploit 
an interesting characterization that had re- 
cently appeared in the Wichita (Kansas) 
Daily Eagle. It is reproduced below, partly 
for the sake of directing attention to its word- 
ing and partly because it illustrates the space 
occupied by the Star advertisement which is 
the subject of this article: 

















® Printers’ INK is now and for the past twelve 
8 years has been the recognized authority on good 
& advertising, not only in the United States, but 
* throughout the civilized world. It has been 
® and is now the adviser for the world’s most 


® successful business firms and large advertisers. 
—Wichita (Kansas) Daily Eagle, Feb. 26, 1902. 
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Now it happens that from among the pa- 
pers that have thought of duplicating the 
Washington Star’s contract with Printers’ 
Inx only one, the Pittsburg 77zmes, has been 
persuaded to use any other space or position. 
And as they are all papers that are of prime 
importance in the advertising world the Little 
Schoolmaster, as Printers’ Inx likes to be 
called, is naturally anxious to secure their 
announcements for the benefit of his classes. 

With that object in view an offer was re- 
cently formulated and made known to a small 
number of papers of an extra high class, giv- 
ing each the privilege of using a quarter-page 
space in Printers’ Ink on a page always op- 
posite a full page of reading matter, but 
varying from the Washington Star contract 
in two particulars. It was specified that 
there may be three 
other quarter-page 


advertisements on The on 


the same page and f ci 
that each advertise- Yd ity 
ment should be set Journa 

in space of half a A two-cent R-- paper. 


column instead of Enterprising but not sen- 
across twocolumns. sational. 


The space had in HOME not Street circu- 
mind is illustrated lation. 


by the advertise- Only one edition daily, 
ment of the Jersey ones e-— 
City Journal, here Every copy a family of 
shown, which has readers. 
appeared in Print- Ser core 
ERS Ink with much . er me, 
regularity for many — 
years: 1902, 17,160 
Should the four The American Newspaper Directory 
excellent papers _| Swards the mark ©@ for quality 
named above, that 
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are not yet accommodated with space 
in Printers Ink, agree to avail them- 
selves of what is offered, or if one, two or 
three of them should, and allow the remaining 
space to be occupied by some other paper 
equally or almost equally deserving, and if 
the four take pains to change the matter 
weekly, the composite page will become one 
of the most conspicuously attractive that 
appears in Printers’ Inx. 

The appearance is indicated by the design 
here shown on the opposite page. 


* * oe 


In closing this rather wordy communica- 
tion on the subject of advertising in Printers’ 
Inx, it may be proper to mention that the 
contract which has awakened so much inter- 
est—viz., that with the Washington Star, and 
which expired with the issue of April 9th— 
was renewed after one week’s omission and 
takes its place again in the issue for April 
23d. The Star, being such a good paper and 
such an old customer, Printers’ Inx has not 
the. heart to refuse it anything it might ask 
for, except perhaps a variation from the price. 
That is something the Svar itself will not 
grant and that Printers’ Ink never has granted. 
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Kansas City Pa 

STAR ; 

HERALD 

San Francisco Indianapolis 
EXAMINER NEWS 
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It is not a pleasant thing to say, but it is never- 
theless a fact, that in no sphere of activity of a 
pseudo respectable character is there more fraud 
practiced than in the newspaper advertising field. 
The publisher claiming to sell the advertiser 
10,000 circulation can sell him 5,000 or 2,000 and 
can prevent him from knowing what he is getting 
for his money.— Terre Haute Daily Tribune. 


The Terre Haute, Ind., Daily Tribune 
printed the above editorially on March 20, 
1902. The 7ribune is one of the long list of 
honorable papers which court the investi 
gation of their circulation and facilitate the 
work of the American Newspaper Directory 

The 1902 edition of the Directory has 
just left the press. It is a total revision of 
the whole North American press to date 
The light of experience and practical appli. 
cation has guided the publishers in the latest 
compilation of this standard work for adver 
tisers everywhere. 


1,744 PAGES. CLOTH AND GOLD. 
$5.00 PER ISSUE. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pubs. 
10 Spruce St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ 
VIEWS OF A SUCCESSFUL AD- 
VERTISER. 


In no business is the use of “‘printers’ 
ink” needed more than in the poultr 
business. Some twenty odd years ago { 
placed a small breeder’s card in one of 
the leading poultry journals and re- 
ceived such gratifying results from it 
that I 2t once saw that if a small ad- 
vertisement would pay sucn large re- 
turns a larger space would pay me 
equally as well. Tiais idea caused me 
to ccme to the conclusion to try a four 
inch ad. Then I increased it to half a 
page and now to a full page ad, all of 
which has paid me handsomely. In ad- 
vertising fancy poultry the main point 
is first to have something to sell that 
the people want, or better, by constant 
advertising, to make people want what 
you have to sell. I have quite recently 
received letters from people saying they 
had for years read my advertisement in 
such and such a paper until now they 
were convinced that I had the best, and 
therefore wanted to place their order 
with me. This was a case no doubt 
where the first time the writer saw 
my ad he paid little attention to #, yet 
no doubt there was something in it that 
struck him somewhere or he _ surely 
would not have followed it up for sev- 
eral years. After his first reading the 
advertisement he surely looked for it 
in each issue of the paper, and every 
tune he read the ad it convinced him 
more and more that I had for sale just 
what he wanted. 

I have always found it a good plan 
first to make a demand for your goods. 
To do this you have to advertise. rite 
the ads in a plain, convincing manner, 
impressing on the mind of your reader 
that what you say is strictly true, and 
never say anything you cannot prove to 
be facts if called upon to do so. It is 
folly to ask the publisher to place matter 
enough for a full page ad in half-page 
space. It is far better to say less and 
display it well and write it in a convinc- 
ing manner. It is poor policy never to 
change the reading matter of an adver- 
tisement. Readers of advertisements like 
a change, just as they do at the table. 

1 have also had the fact thoroughly 
demonstrated to me that large space 
pays better than small space. True, it 
costs more money, but the returns are 
greater :n proportion. I always made it 
a rule when business began to go slow 
to increase my advertising space. No 
boiler will make steam without fire; so 
when the fire dies out the steam will 
get low. It is the same with the poultry 
business. When you find the sales di- 
minishing add on more space and see 
the sales increase. 

This is a great age for illustration, 
and the halftone is one of the most 
striking features in advertising. It is 
cheap, it gives positive facts about your 
fowls and is very profitable. A good 
halftone made from a good photograph 
will surely prove a paying advertise- 
ment, while a poor photograph half- 
toned will drive business from you. I 
at one time tried cartoon advertising, 
but was soon convinced poultry people 
were not looking after boot blacks, but 
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chickens, so ever afterwards I use 
chicken “halftones for poultry advertis- 
ing. 

Another point in successful advertis- 
ing is always to have your name where 
it will be seen, and connect it with the 
breed or goods you have to sell, so #f 
the reader sees one name m bold t 
the first thing that comes to his mind is 
the breei you have; or if he sees the 
breed mentioned he will at once think 
of your name, and being . constantly 
“jogged” by these two points when he 
1s ready to place his order it is very 
likely to come your way.—Agricultural 
Advertising. 


A NEW. FAD. 


It is the latest fad of commercial 
travellers to register the names of the 
cigars they are selling instead of their 
own names. As many cigars are named 
after persons of fame, it is sometimes 
productive of grave mistakes. A man 
looking for a prominent actor, pugilist, 
politician or author will find the cigar 
drummer. 

Some of its salesmen have had stamps 
bearing their advertisements to affix to 
hotel registers. 

Within a few months the hotel regis- 
ter will probably read like this: 

“Take Bill’s Pills.’ 

“Use Dodo for sore lips.” 

“Smoke Young a 

“Dark’s Fast Black Hose.” 

“Squeezem’s Corsets.’”—Denver 
publican. 

———_~@>—__—_ 
WON BY WORKING. 
(After Tennyson—a long way.) 
His arms across his breast he laid, 

He looked, oh, so supremely wise, 
And ’spite all pleadings sternly said 

That he would never advertise. 
With honeyed phrase the agent plied 

A score of specious arguments 
(And can an agent be denied, 

Who caters for advertisements ?). 
As shines the sun in cloudless skies, 
So beamed upon his face a amile, 
He praised the man who looked so wise, 
e used each little trick and wile, 

He praised his wares, he praised his 

store 

(He told a multitude of lies!) 

And then-—the other promptly swore 

That he would surely advertise! 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTEKS’ INK is a magazine devoted to 
Pp" general subject of advertising. Ite ~ At as 
an 


ou! en- 
tire country. [ts unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent ac aaver- 
Geers as being that of a recognized authority.-- 
Chicago ( Il.) News. 

PRINTERS’ hex is devoted enetastocty | to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to ae qooe copy and the 
value of different di wid 


Re- 




















year. Ad in 

each , a 50 cents a line. \-page 

pare hole page $100 each time. Address 
HINTERS INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 
ay 2,000 copies daily. Pu 
ih os aesen, Higher than 
CANADA. 


PORTO RICO. 
Fy BRUJA, Mayaguez, P. R. Established 1896. 
exce 
country. Advertisement rates: From ! to 5 
inches, 10c, an inc! 
5 inches, approp! 
C ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CONSULT 


Soden: Sotch 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 








“ The Most Plain and Practical Book Published.” 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


OR EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Drills and exercises by the best known authorities 
on P’ ical Education. A book that every person 
should read. Endorsed by the leading Physical 
Directors in the country. Price, Cents by 
Mai!. Published by HARRY C. HOFFMAN, 
Physical Director Y. M. ©. A., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Agents Wanted Everywhere. A chance for 
any enterprising young man. 
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The Evening 
Journal *\? : 


A two-cent local paper. 


Enterprising but not sen- 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 

Circulation Averages 

1899, 1900, 1901, 

14,486 15,106 15,891 


1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©© fer quality 
of circulation. 























CIRCULATION: 


. 


8,334 
10,841 
30°/, increase. 
6,264 
9,18 
12°66 
38°/, increase in one year. 
102°/, increase in two years. 


January, 1900 
Ha Igor 
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TRENTON TIMES 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Usurpsthe field of all New York, 
Philadelphia and local papers. 
Larger circulation in New Jer- 
sey than any morning paper 
whatever, and than any evening 
paper south of Jersey City. 
Covers over thirty-five towns 
in Delaware River Valley and 








Central New Jersey. 








COME 


TO US 


If You Want Your Printing Done “Just Right.” 
We only do one kind of work, the best we know how, and that is 


why our work proves so satisfactory. 


We write, design and print adver- 


tising literature of every description and it never fails both to please and 


benefit. Send us your next job 
everything we claim. 


of printing and make us prove 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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I have been a great sufferer 
with piles for years, and I have 
tried everything I heard of, and 
have been in the hospital at times. 
I have had bleeding piles and felt 
terrible. An aunt of mine came 
from the country to see me and 
she made me take Ripans Tab- 
ules. I first took two four times 
a day, then I took one at each 
meal, and then one every day. 
At the end of two weeks I felt a 
great change. I thank Ripans for 
relieving me of all I suffered. 


At druggi: 
The Five-Cent Ans enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottie, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 

















a = Contract 


bh and 
pl 
: Expand 


You contract with 

us to expand your 

@ business—and we 

, can do it. The 

aa amount of adver- 

tising carried 

shows that the re- 

sults are there. Shrewd adver- 
tisers of national reputation are 
not spending their money fool- 
ishly. You see them all in the 


Chester Times 


year in and year out. 





Guaranteed circ’n over 7,500 copies 
daily. A sworn statement if you wish it. 





Wailace & Sproul, Pubs.. Chester, Pa. 


New York REPRESENTATIVR 
F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway. 








The Memphis Evening Scimitar 


THE EVENING PAPER OF MEMPHIS 


Guaranteeing, by sworn statement, a 
daily average circulation of 17,040. 
Is the only afternoon paper published 
in Memphis, a city of over 102,000 


population ; 


eleven trunk lines of 


railroads, and situated on the bank 
of the Mississippi River, thus makes 
Memphis the distributing point for 
the Southwest and an excellent ad- 


vertising field. 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


41 TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


R. A. Craig 


CHICAGO 








87 WASHINGTON ST. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of Printers’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards 0. e cironlars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








In school advertising there’s a| 
happy medium between the stilted 
and extremely dignified announce- 
ment of the preparatory school, 
and the whoop hurrah style of 
the average business college or 
correspondence school which 
promises or seems to promise the 
impossible. 

The former falls far short of the 
possibilities, failing, through fear 
of losing dignity, to state its ad- 
vantages in a forcible and convinc- 
ing way. The latter neariy always 
overdoes the matter by leading the 
possible student to think that the 
business world is anxiously await- 
ing his advent as a_ bookkeeper, 
stenographer, adwriter, etc. and 
that simply to be known as a grad- 
uate of that particular school is 
to be assured of a salary of from 
twelve hundred to five thousand 
dollars, right from the start. 

course, different schools 
should be advertised in different 
ways; what would be good adver- 
tising for one might be very poor 
advertising for another. But 
there’s no use in going to either of 
the extremes I have mentioned. 

It’s all right to point to gradu- 
ates who have been successful, but 
it isn’t necessary to claim all the 
credit for such successes. It’s 
quite proper to intimate that your 
school has a _ reputation which 
gives a standing to its graduates, 
if that is the case. None of these 
things are undignified if properly 
done. 

There should be a booklet, too— 
a well written booklet, well illus- 
trated if there is anything about 
your school worth illustrating. 

That booklet should be of a 
character and make-up befitting 
your school, and it should tell the 
whole story from methods of in- 
struction down to the smallest de- 
tail that is likely to interest and 
favorably impress the reader. 

Make a few points at a time in 
your ads, and advertise the book- 
let every time, 








With the Coming 
Hot Weather 


which will be here in 
earnest very soon, wash 
goods will be wanted, shirt 
waists must be made, cool, 
comfortable gowns made 
ready, children’s clothes 
planned for the hot days— 
they are getting nearer and 
nearer. 

Our lines of wash mater- 
ials offer choice for each and 
every known want or need. 
Not another such showing of 
kinds and qualities anywhere 
hereabouts. 








Have You Moved? 


This being the time of 
changes, perhaps you have 
moved, are going to house- 
keeping or going to “fix up,” 
In either case you'll have 
need of a place like this. We 
do anything from furnishing 
of a house complete to re- 
pairing of furniture or lay- 
ing old carpets. 

The store is full of all the 
newest that the market af- 
fords—full to overflowing, 
and still it comes, no scarcity 
of anything. New goods are 
being added each day, some- 
thing doing all the time at 
the big store, and we’re sav- 
ing money for every one that 
spends a dollar with us. 











Summer 
Underwear Soona 
Necessity 


Without saying anything 
about the present weather, 
there’ll soon be a time when 
you'll be hustling about for 
the lightest kind of under- 
wear. 

Our stock of these wear- 
ables 1s one of the most com- 
ome in town. 

Take a certain style, for 
instance; we’ve five different 
qualities, ranging from good, 
honest garments to the best 
French products. Another 
thing: If you’re short and 
stout that is no bar to per- 
fect fitting. We have ’em 
built that way, and it’s not 
alone the case with this one 
a, for there are dozens 

others to select from. 
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$alaried $ituations 
$ecured 


by bright young men 
and women, who prepare for 
business at our school. There 
never was a time, before 
when we could so readily se- 
‘cure situations for compe- 
tent students. There is a 
constant demand for capable, 
well-trained young people in 
bookkeeping, office methods, 
shorthand, typewriting, etc., 
that we sometimes find diffi- 
culty in filling. 

The times are unquestion- 
ably better and will continue 
to improve, and those who 
now qualify themselves thor- 
oughly for business can be 
assured of success. 

This is the best time to 
attend. Special attention_and 
rapid at this season. Sum- 
mer school during July and 
August. Write for particu- 
lars. 





INK. 





$15—That’s the 
Price 


for a fine custom- 
made dark blue serge suit 
for spring and summer wear. 
It is lined throughout with 
imported farmer’s satin—all 
silk sewing. Perfect fit. is 
guaranteed. 

Owing to our purchasing 
cloth in large quantities we 
are enabled to take advan- 
tage of the trade discounts, 
and this saving is given to 
our customers. 





Convincing. 














Don’t Be Tied 
Up for Lack of 
Education 


We have an opening for 
a young man in the office of 
a large manufacturing con- 
cern. You could fill it if 
you hnew how to do the 
duties assigned. We have a 
call for a shipping clerk in 
a wholesale drug house. You 
could fill it if you-had the 
proper training. The presi- 
dent of one of Hartford’s 
best banks asked us this week 
to be on the lookout for a 
bright young man for assis- 
tant teller. We could re- 
commend you if you had 
the qualifications. A tele- 
phone message just came in 
and a man stenographer is 
wanted in one of the head 
offices of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., if only you had 
the education we should be 
glad to send you. 

We can train you in 
a short time and at small 
expense. Make up your 
mind that you can _ se- 
cure the necessary education, 
write to us for a catalogue 
and information, save up a 
little money in advance and 
almost before you are aware 
of it you will be in an envi- 
able situation in the office of 
one of Hartford’s leading 
merchants, banks, insurance 
or manufacturing concerns. 

Hundreds of others have 
done it, why can’t you? 





New Dollar Shirts 
For Men 


Every man, particular 
about the matter of shirts, 
is thinking now about ex- 
actly such shirts as these— 
but he is expecting to pay a 
half dollar more for them. 
The materials are high-class 
percale and printed madras, 
in sixty-seven varieties of 
patterns and color combina- 
tions. Made by one of the 
best fa:tories in the country 
—smart, stylish, good-fitting 
shirts, beautifully laundered. 
$1 eaci—not matchable for 
less than $1.50. 





For a Clothier. 








“There’s one thing I ad- 
mire abcut your clothes— 
they keep their shape,” said 
a customer the other day. 

If you could see how per- 
sistent we are you would un- 
derstand why the clothes keep 
their shape. 

You «re hard to please, 
say some makers. True, we 
are; but we'd rather have 
these little tilts with the mak- 
ers than have them with our 
customers. Think we're 


~~ 
—_ money back without 
a word. 





Don’t Overlook the Importance of 


ae in Dry 
oods 

















Silk Petticoats 
Brilliantine Waists 


The Sisk Petticoats, prime 
requisites for the perfect 


- spring costume, are here in a 


multitude of charming new 
tints and effects that will im- 
io every woman to — ~ 
erself. No reason why she 
shouldn't, either—prices are 
extremely moderate. Aston- 
ishing what $5 will do in the 
way of purchasing one. 
Prices run to $31.50. 














PRINTERS’ INK, 


pecial Editions 
Printers Ink 


To all Newspapers printing 1,000 
Copies or more 
" PRESS-DAY, APRIL 30 








To all Members of the Association 
of American Advertisers 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 7 





To all Members of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 14 





To all Members of the Proprietary 
Association of America 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 21 





and additional advertising patronage for PRINTERS’ INK, the little Schoolmaster 
The special issues of PRINTERS’ INK can be used by the 
high grade and first class advertising medium, for each issue reaches a desirable 

class of probable patrons. 

The latest day for each issue is asstated. Every attention will be given advertise- 
ments in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and copy by return 
mail will be sure of attention. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Page, $100 ; half-page, $50; quarter page, $25; line, 50c.. or if 
classified, without display, 25 cents. 

Five per cent discount for cash in Zull payment with order. ; 

The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is reminded 
that PRINTERS’ INK is a small paper and special positions are scarce. Twenty-five per 
cent additional will be charged for specia) position if granted. 


SALON ALEC: TINIE LE! OIE REE PASSO E 
ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Printers’ Ink 'xi'ton” 


T= primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new subscribers 
in the Art of Advertising. 








PRINTERS’ INK, 
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Special Rates for Schools and Colleges 


eooeee 


DES MOINES # 
DAILY CAPITAL 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Daily Established 1882. 2c. a Copy; 10c. a Week. 


IN EFFECT MARCH 31, 1902 


SOSe rere cocsooos 


RATES 


13 insertions of one-inch card ... . . $5.46 

26 Me 9 " - oF eS ge 

39 5 i ae ak 

3 ‘two-inch — 2 10.92 

si 21.84 

- 32.76 

Additional space pro rata, the above being figured 
at the rate of 42 cents an inch flat. 


Note.—The Capital is a six-day evening newspaper 
If the ad runs but once a week, Saturday is the best 
day. 


POOe ee eeeeooseoe 


FCIRCULATION - 


It has been verified by the Association of American 
Advertisers and guaranteed to exceed 20,000 daily. 


toeeeee 


EASTERN OFFICES 


New York Office . . .... . . 4153 World Building 
Chicago Office . . . . . . . . 87 Washington Street 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 

















ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 
must 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 








Like No Other Paper 





HE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES is the only 
paper in the world of its kind. It is a spiritual 
paper, full of hope, guidance, help, cheerfulness 

and comfort, an optimistic paper that appeals to man- 
kind, irrespective of religious creed. 

That itis on right lines is shown by the circulation hav- 


ing reached fifty thousand copies at the end of the first 
twelve months, and its beginning was most modest. 


It is taken by menand women who think for themselves, 
whoare intelligent, bright and investigating, who do not 
pass an idea simply because it is new, but who stop and 
investigate. They arenot bound by prejudice or bigotry. 

















THE MAGAZINE 


OF MYSTERIES 




















These people are the best in the world for an advertiser 
to reach who has an article of merit and who can put 
it before them in the right way. That they have the 
money to buy what they want cannot be disputed. 
Get in touch with these people. They are liberal 
buyers. Only high-grade advertisements solicited. 
No medical, tobacco or liquor advertisements or 
advertisements of irresponsible concerns taken. 


For Rates and Further Information, Address 


THe Macazingt or Mysteries 
22 NORTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











A Class By Itself 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Chirac OIOX® 
CORN. rz 


ey 


GONE | *heeseggss) 


Such is the result obtained when 
the amount of advertising carried by 


THE TOLEDO TIMES 


AND 


THE TOLEDO NEWS 


during the first three months of 1902 
is compared with that printed in 
these papers during the same period 
of 1901. In other words, 


The Times Gained 1,213 Columns 


The Only Morning Paper in Toledo 


The News Gained 1,062 Columns 


The Only One Cent Evening Paper In Toledo 





Detailed figures for each month will be furnished 
on application. 


This Remarkable Increase of Business Means 


that advertisers who have had a full year’s trial of 
The Times-News combination are going after 
more of what they now know is a good thing. 

It ought to convince advertisers who have 
attempted to cover Toledo without The Times- 
News combination that they should recognize a 
change in newspaper conditions and hereafter take 
advantage of what is proved to be the best advertis- 
ing proposition in that bustling, growing Ohio city. 


NEW YORK, {50 NASSAU STREET 
VREELAND-BENJAMIN SPECIAL AGENCY 


CHICACO, 112 DEARBORN STREET 
HORACE M. FORD 





J 








PRINTERS’ INK. 79 


OVER THE 
c* WIRE-” 


One day last week I was called to the telephone by 
the publisher of a large daily newspaper in Min- 
nesota, who was sojourning at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, in my city, to furnish prices on news 
ink. I quoted 4 cents per lb. in 500 Ib. barrels, 
f. o. b. New York, cash with order. This rather 
amazed him, and he asked what reduction I made 
for orders of one to three tons. I answered no 
reduction, and he immediately went off his handle 
and accused me of catering to the small buyers and 
completely ignoring the larger ones. I politely 
informed him that it was not a question of credit 
or rating with me, but 4 cents was my minimum 
price, and the largest consumer in the world could 
not get my news ink at a lower figure, and would 
have to plank down the cash in advance just the 
same as the little country publisher who operated 
a Washington hand press. The receiver was hung 
up and I lost the order. Eight years ago this 
same publisher could not buy his news ink for 
less than six or seven cents a lb., and would not 
be much better off to-day had I not started my 
crusade against high prices. I sell only one grade, 
and that is the best. When it is not found as repre- 
sented, I cheerfully refund the money, also the trans- 
portation charges. Send for my price list of job inks. 
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Printers Ink Jonson 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Sworn 
Average Circulation 
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THE womuo 
PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


during the month of March, 1902, was 


178,648 Copies Daily 
166,932 Copies Sundays 


This 7s a gain of more than Ten Thousand copies 
a day over the corresponding month last year. 
This enormous circulation, going as tt 
does right into the homes in and around 
Philadelphia, represents an immense 
purchasing body, and this accounts for 
tts high reputation among the adver- 

tisers, and the fact that it 


Prints More Advertising Than Any Other 
Newspaper in the Entire United States With 
One Exception. 








THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


1109 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE * 
Tribune Building Stock Exchange Building 














